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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE Belgian business is postponed till the Elections are over. M. 
de Lavalette and M. Frére-Orban could not agree, the former 
demanding the completion of the Luxemburg contract with the 
Eastern of France as a preliminary to any arrangement, and the 
Belgian Premier was going home without any agreement. ‘This 
would have alarmed the electors, who, on the whole, desire peace, 
and the Emperor therefore personally intervened. Ina conference 
with M. Frére-Orban he proposed that the Belgian Government 
should buy and manage the Great Luxemburg, and that a Commis- 
sion should then be appointed to settle on what terms the French 
Company should have running powers. As this proposal surren- 
dered the point at issue, namely, the right of Belgium to pass laws 
forbidding the sale of Belgian railways, the Premier gladly 
accepted it, and all once more looks pleasant. It will be 
observed, however, that if the Commission fails, or is made to 
fail, to discover an acceptable arrangement, the entire question can 
be reopened whenever it is acceptable to Napoleon. 


We have commented carefully elsewhere on Mr. Sumner’s 
elaborate speech against the Alabama Convention. Here we need 
only add that, as far as we understand him, the Convention could 
only have been satisfactory if we had inserted an admission of our 
breach of international law and a profound apology in the 
preamble, and then contracted to submit, not any legal question, 
but the assessment of the proper amount both of public and private 
damages to arbitration,—specially providing that we would pay 
whatever proportion of the whole expense of the war the arbiter 
might think proper, in consideration of the prolonged contest due 
to our giving the South a *‘ naval base” in England. Mr. Sumner 
even mentions, as a possible estimate, that in this way we caused 
the North perhaps half the expense and duration of the war. If, 
then, we allow, say, £250,000,000 sterling on that head, and about 
£20,000,000 sterling for the loss by interrupted commerce, Mr. 
Sumner would estimate our liability at about £270,000,000,— 
rather more than a third of our National Debt, at which pretty 
little sum, coupled with an emphatic apology, Mr. Sumner would 
apparently let us off with frank condescension. And this speech 
seems to have expressed the ‘ feeling ” of the United States’ Senate. 
What a very romantic taste in political literature that distinguished 
body must have! At what sum will Mr. Sumner assess the 
Emperor of the French ? 


The French Chamber has been dissolved, and the Elections have 
been fixed for the 23rd and 24th May, up to which period the 
French Government will confine itself to ‘‘ expeditions into the 
interior.” ‘The Opposition hope to double their majority, but it 
is clear that the members think the Government irresistible. 
They detested the Emperor's proposal to vote £40,000 a year to 
the survivors of the Grande Armée, but they voted it by a 
majority of 218 to 6, knowing that any man who refused would 
cease to be an official candidate, like poor M. Jouvencl. He was 
& devoted Bonapartist, but he reported against the creation of 
majorats in favour of General Montauban and other conspicuous 
soldiers, and was pitilessly sent back into obscurity. 


This appears to be indeed a very ‘strong’ Government. No 


7 Minister will give way on any subject, however trifling. Mr. 


Layard announced on Tuesday that Mr. Lowe would not give 
way about the Courts of Justice. It seems to be well under- 
stood that he will not give way a jot about the arrangements of 
the Budget. On Monday, in Committee on the Irish Church Bill, 
Mr. Gladstone wavered for a moment, on receiving an earnest 
appeal from one of his strongest supporters, the Member for 
Rochester, Mr. P. Wykeham-Martin, to let the Irish Church keep 
its glebe houses where there is no building charge, without pay- 
ing for the sites, which Mr. Gladstone had certainly intimated his 
intention to do last session. Mr. Gladstone took time to consult 
his colleagues, but on Thursday announced that he could not 
change his resolve as to charging ten years’ purchase of the 
ground-rent of unburdened glebe houses for the site,—the house 
itself being given in. With regard to the glebe houses burdened 
with a charge for building, he proposed to charge as @ maximum 
ten years’ purchase of the Poor-law valuation of site and building 
together ; and this he insisted on, in spite of expostulations even 
from Sir G. Grey and from Mr. G. Moore, Member for Mayo, who 
ventured intercession as a Catholic, but was immediately repu- 
diated by the other Catholic members,—and Mr. Gladstone carried 
his point by nearly the least majority hitherto attained—(only 91 !) 
Great is the power of a working majority of 100. Neither opponents 
nor tried and trusted supporters find themselves so influential 
under circumstances of that kind. Still the power of majority 
may be too relentlessly stretched, and that perhaps is the danger of 
the present Government. 


During the three last evenings in Committee,—namely, yester- 
day week (Friday), Monday, and Thursday,—the majority on the 
Irish Church divisions has been seven times tested, and turned out, 
oh an average, as near as can be 100. Its maximum has been 
112, and its minimum (against the amendment for putting back 
the date for the private endowments which the Church is to retain 
from 1660 to 1560) 86, in a House never larger than 550. ‘The 
largest House of the week divided on the proposal to give the sites 
of the glebe houses without charge to the new Church body, when 
the Government obtained a majority of 91 in a house of 549 (318 
against 227). ‘The debates of the week have not been at all 
remarkable, but one effective maiden speech drew forth a cor- 
dial compliment from Mr. Gladstone, though coming from the 
Conservative benches,—that of Mr. Chaplin, the Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire, who made an able historical disquisition on the 
acquisition of the private endowments by the Irish Church. It is 
no discredit to him that he had not mastered his subject quite so 
completely as not to expose himself to an elaborate historical 
refutation by the Prime Minister. 





Mr. Bright created a great and a rather uncomfortable sensation 
in the House last night by making an emphatic statement, during 
the debate on the state of Ireland, introduced by Mr. Graves, that 
he had a scheme for the reform of the land tenure in Ireland which 
he meant or intended to propound. This curious and irregu- 
lar independence of his chief on one of the most delicate and 
difficult questions of the day must, we should fear, lead to mis- 
understandings, if not disputes in the Government. Mr. Bright 
always feels too little of the sense of corporate responsibility 
belonging to his station, and of the loyalty which a colleague 
owes to a leader. 


A perfect epidemic of murder seems breaking out in Ireland. 
Every mail brings tidings of some assassination, often, no doubt, 
springing from personal motives, but therefore only the more 
foreign to the general character of the people. Because Prince 
Arthur visits Derry, therefore the Protestants must hoot Mr. 
Gladstone and the Catholics; and the Catholics retaliating, 
the row becomes a riot, the police are obliged to fire, three men 





are shot dead, and several men and women wounded. Mr. 


| Bradshaw, a proprietor, of Tipperary, who never evicted, has 
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been shot dead, for reasons unknown,—though adultery is 
hinted at,—and Captain ‘Tarleton, a farmer, near Athlone, for no 
assignable reason at all. Even the cowardice of these crimes, 
committed as they are from behind without warning, and upoa 
unarmed men, does not seem to set the people against the 
murderers, or induce them to bestow on assassins that effective 
scorn they so readily extend to informers. If the murderers in 
either of these cases had been witnesses giving evidence against 
private stills, they would have been hooted out of the countryside ; 
but because they are murderers, the police are almost powerless. 
‘There are murders enough and to spare in England, but at least 
the people detest the murderers. 


The Lords had another debate over the India Council 
Bill on Thursday, but it did not come to much. Lord 
Cairns and Lord Hatherley, and the Duke of Argyll and the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and Lord Halifax, and all manner 
of legal and Indian authorities talked at some length; but 
the net result was, that the power of the Secretary of 
State to order expenditure rests upon an extremely doubtful 
interpretation of a clause about which no two lawyers agree. 
This should not be. The power of the Minister should be made 
absolute, as Lord Salisbury proposed, by a declaratory clause. He 
is responsible to Parliament, which can stop jobbery just as well 
as the Council can. If the Government is afraid of itself, let it 
add to the clause an order that whenever two-thirds of the Council 
protest, the order, unless in the Secret Department, shall not be 
despatched till it has been three weeks on the table of the House 
of Commons, with their protest appended. That will be quite 
sufficient to enable the Secretary to quote the Council in its 
character of Jorkins, when unbearably bullied by jobbing 
philanthropists anxious to ‘‘ develop the resources” at 20 per 
cent. profit. 


The Directors of the Imperial Gas Company have issued a 
report upon the defalcations of Benjamin Higgs, their clerk on £145 
a year, who has robbed their masters of £71,000. His success in 
his frauds was due, it would seem, to his ability and the Directors 
meanness and incompetence. He had been seventeen years with 
them, and was so able that he had obtained the ‘ entire control of 
the outer office,” but they only gave him £3 a week. He induced 
the collectors to deposit their collections as well as the lists with 
him, then falsified the lists, stopped part of the moneys, and sent 
the rest to the bank. No director or auditor appointed by the 
directors suspected anything, or missed any money, or wondered 
what had become of some £10,000 a year, or ever heard that the 
clerk was living at an expense of thousands a year, or, in fact, 
knew anything that he ought to have known. The directors pro- 
pose that the loss should be distributed over seven years, and their 
auditors are ‘‘ unable to suggest any improvement ” in the system 
of accounts, which is absolutely perfect, and if the collectors only 
paid the money into the bank, could not break down. We will 
venture to suggest one. Let them appoint Higgs their auditor, 
as the only man in the Company with brain enough to know that 
no system of accounts can ‘‘ check ” the accountants who manage 
it. That requires a Higgs, a man who will really attend to his 
business, and obtain ‘‘ complete control” over the office. 


Are Mayors altogether beyond the law or not? If they are 
not, the Government will show culpable weakness if it does not at 
once prosecute Mr. O'Sullivan, the Mayor of Cork. ‘That person has 
been saying of late a great many things most unbecomin g a magis- 
trate, but on Tuesday he outstepped the limits of political discus- 
sion altogether, and talked treason and worse. He presided at a 
dinner given to two released Fenians, and @ propos of Prince 
Arthur’s visit to Ireland, took occasion to say that ‘‘ when that 
noble Irishman, O'Farrell, fired at the Prince in Australia, he was 
imbued with as noble and patriotic feelings as Allen, Larkin, and 
O’Brien were” (the Clerkenwell assassins) ; O’Farrell was as noble 
as a noble Pole, who fired at the Emperor of Russia because he 
trampled on the liberties of his country. ‘‘ O'Farrell would be as 
highly thought of as any of the men who had sacrificed their lives 
for Ireland.” A clearer invitation to assassinate a perfectly 
innocent lad because he happens to be the son of the speaker’s 
Sovereign, and the guest of the speaker’s countrymen, we never 
remember to have read, nor one which more richly deserved 
condign punishment. To leave such a man at the head of a great 
city is to abnegate the task of governing altogether. Persons of 
his class should be taught, and taught sternly, that while England 
is striving to do justice to Ireland, she has lost neither the power 
nor the will to do justice on Irishmen who make of her repent- 





ance an apology for new and utterly inexcusable crime. J, 
it to prevent the effect of measures which they foresee will 
trauquillize Ireland, that the Nationalists are thus breaking not 
only the laws of the land and of their own creed, but those primary 
rules of hospitality which savages respect. 


Lord Derby declared himself on Tuesday night in favour of life 
peerages,—though not so many as four a year until the number 
reaches twenty-eight, a proposal the extravagance of which seems 
to make Lord Derby almost shudder,—on one condition, that the 
proposed peers should sue in forma pauperis for the honour, as do 
ministers for their pensions, the patent explicitly reciting that Her 
Majesty had wished to confer on the person in question the honour 
of a peerage, but that ‘* Whereas, he, A. B., humbly represented 
to Her Majesty that the state of his pecuniary affairs did not justify 
him in entailing on his successors the burden of supporting a peerage, 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on him a peerage 
limited to his own life.” Lord Derby was very great on the con- 
stitutional assumption that the House of Lords rests ‘“ upon the 
foundation of property and sure and settled property,” though he 
would not deny there might be integrity and independence, and a 
grave sense of responsibility without it. That is very candid of 
Lord Derby. But when he proposes to make a distinguished 
man ask for a life peerage as a poor mau asks for an alms- 
house, and to limit so very carefully the number of such 
eminent political paupers, does it never strike him that there 
is such a thing as a pernicious influence exercised by ‘ property,— 
sure and settled property,”—on the integrity and independence and 
sense of responsibility of noble lords? ‘* Does Job serve God for 
naught?” Are the Peers so hot against the dreaded Irish land- 
tenure reform of the Government and the Irish Church measure, 
because they are independent? Perhaps so;—independent, at 
least, of their country and countrymen, dependent on their land. 


Earl Grey’s plan for improving the representation of the 
Scotch Peerage, by introducing lump-voting, was squelched on 
Tuesday. The Duke of Buccleugh did not like his patronage 
interfered with, so moved the appointment of a Select Committee. 
The Tory Peers backed him, and as the Liberals are nowhere ia 
the House, they carried the amendment by 77 to 33. The Bill 
is not worth much; but it was resisted in the interests of the 
Tory monopoly of seats in the Lords, and its fate suggests that 
a really great creation of Liberal Peers, say 60, would not be a 
misfortune either to the House or the country. 


On Wednesday, a new market, built by Miss Burdett Coutts, 
to benefit Bethnal Green, and show an example to the Grosveuors, 
who have forgotten that palaces need the poor, and that the 
poor need markets, was opened by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and an aristocratic company. The market is a grand gift to 
the people, a building like a great cathedral, covered with marbles, 
rich with ornaments, costing £200,000, intended for the service of 
the poor, who, as the donor hopes, will be educated by the build- 
ing, as well as supplied by its shops. A few more such instances 
would make us acknowledge, iu spite of all we have said elsewhere, 
that there is “dignity in money ;” but Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
spirit is not that of English, but of old Italian or new American 
millionaires. Could not Government make her a Life Peer? 


The police have been compelled to give up their attacks on the 
Haymarket nighthouses, the Middlesex magistrates having decided 
that the assemblage of prostitutes in a drinking-shop is no proof 
of immoral purpose. They might be wanting refreshment. This 
decision appears to be in accordance with one delivered by the 
Queen’s Bench, and is probably good law; and if so, a clause 
strengthening the hands of the police is to be added to Lord 
Kimberley’s Bill for the better prevention of crime. We confess 
we do not see what good effect is gained, either for morality or for 
decency, by driving these women out of doors into the streets, 
where they are an infinitely greater nuisance to the inhabitants. 
Shall we never have a Home Secretary with moral courage 
enough to deal with this question on the principles acknowledged 
by all sensible moralists, and, as it happens, by the majority of 
decent men in Great Britain? We cannot put down prostitution, 
but we can put down street-walking, and ought to do it. 


Sir Roundell Palmer, the Solicitor-General (Sir J. D. Coleridge), 
and Mr. J. Parker Deane have signed an opinion to the effect that 
no mode exists of trying the Bishop of Natal for any ecclesiastical 
offence of which he may have been guilty. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is, they say, only a tribunal of appeal, 
and unless you can find a primary tribunal before which you can 
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try such a case, the Judicial Committee is not available. The 
opinion has puzzled many sound lawyers, who assert that there is 
always the means of trying, in a common civil court, whether the 
conditions of a patent have been complied with, and that this has 
actually been done in various cases, as, for example, a patent granted 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. It does seem, however, to be possi- 
ble that when Dr. Colenso was in England, he might have been tried 
for the book on the Pentateuch published in London, under the 
Church Discipline Act, as a clerk in holy orders of the Church of 
England. Still, this applies only to ecclesiastical offences com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of an English ecclesiastical court. 
Dr. Colenso has never shown any want of courage. He has 
earnestly desired to test the legal limits of freedom in the Church 
of England, and it is very likely, therefore, that he will, on 
his next return home, afford the curious in such matters the 
chance of trying him for heresy. 


Mr. Layard pledged himself on Tuesday to propose to the House 
a plan for the erection of the New Law Courts on the site proposed 
by Mr. Lowe,—the Howard-Street site. Mr. Street is to accommo- 
date his plans to the site, which comprehends six acres; and Mr. 
Layard is to convince the House that the new scheme may be 
carried out, ‘including numerous and most convenient approaches,” 
for £1,600,000. Mr. Layard added that Sir Fitzroy Kelly had 
assured him that all the judges, with one exception, now think 
that “* on every ground, as regards the bench, the bar, the solicitors, 
the suitors, and the public, the Thames Embankment is to be 
preferred for the site of the Law Courts.” Before Mr. Layard 
succeeds in ** convincing ” the House, a good deal of explanation will 
apparently be necessary. How money is to be saved by procuring a 
new site, when the old one cannot be disposed of except at a loss 
generally reckoned at half a million, and when the lower part of 
the new site must be raised by expensive brick arches to render 
the ground level, is a great difficulty to most minds. The ‘‘ numer- 
ous and most convenient approaches” are, we suppose, the 
approaches by the Embankment, and by little streets out of the 
Strand. We shall be greatly mistaken if there is not a call within 
@ year or two after the building is completed for the “ Strand 
frontage,” and large additions to the Law Courts themselves. But 
be that as it may, why any building, however cheap, is to cost less 
on land we have to buy, than on land already obtained, and which 
must be sold again at a loss, is beyond anybody's guessing power. 
Tardy changes of purpose are generally costly. 


Mr. Newdegate on Tuesday showed that he is different from 
other men. O'Farrell, the man who shot at the Duke of Edinburgh 
in Sydney, made statements, which included certain libels on the 
Prince of Wales, but when death was certain retracted them all. 
Mr. Monsell, in ‘* the course of business,” as it were, promised 
papers containing these statements, but subsequently saw that the 
circulation of libels on the Prince was not exactly his business, and 
requested the House to rescind its order. Mr. Newdegate, how- 
ever, smelt a rat or a priest in the matter, and would have the 
papers; and after a speech and debate analyzed elsewhere, his 
friends took a division, which left them in a minority of 15 to 123. 


Mr. Denman, on Wednesday, proposed a change in the law of 
evidence, which amounts to this. Whenever the charge is not one 
involving directly penal consequences, parties to a suit may be 
examined. For example, the parties to a suit for breach of 
promise, or to an application for divorce, may be questioned if 
they please, or, refusing to be questioned, may leave on the 
minds of the jury the impression that they were afraid of 
questioning. Clearly, if the object of a trial is to elicit 
truth, Mr. Denman is right; but then, why not ques- 
tion one accused of a crime? Such questioning would be 
good for the innocent, and if the guilty suffered, why should he 
not suffer? The only real objection to the change is the fear that 
in certain cases the public would rather sympathize with perjury 
than condemn it, as, for example, in the case of an adulterer. Is 
he toacknowledge an act which condemns his victim ? Mr. Denman 
has yielded to this argument, and proposes to exempt the adulterer ; 
but in so doing he surely gives up the logic of his position, which 
is that all evidence should be taken quantum valeai. Nobody pro- 
poses to compel the adulterer to enter the witness-box. 


A Welsh seat has been gained for the Liberals this week by the 
Success, at Brecon, of Lord Hyde (son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who contested South Warwickshire unsuccessfully in December), 
against Lord Claud John Hamilton (who was defeated at London- 
derry in December by Mr. Serjeant Dowse). Brecon returned 





in December the unseated Conservative Member, Mr. Howel 
Gwyn, by a majority of 15 over his antagonist, Mr. Powell Pryce, 
the whole poll being then 729. This time the number of votes 
polled was 719, or ten short of the poll in December; but Lord 
Hyde beat his Orange opponent by a majority of 63, polling 391 
votes to Lord Claud Hamilton’s 328. The Liberals polled 34 
more votes than they polled in December, and the Conservatives 
44 fewer votes, showing a very considerable Liberal gain. At 
Southampton the election of the Conservative candidates, Mr. 
Russell Gurney and Mr. Hoare, has been declared valid. 


A decision of considerable importance to the Clergy was given 
in the Queen’s Bench on Tuesday, by Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. Jus- 
tice Hannen, and Mr. Justice Hayes. Mr. Bennett, the Vicar 
of Frome, who is already involved in proceedings in the Eccle- 
siastical Court on account of his views on transubstantiation, 
seems to have published, about ten years ago, a book which the 
complainant in that case had overlooked. He accordingly applied 
to the present Bishop of London, in January last, to issue a com- 
mission to inquire into the doctrine of the book; and Bishop 
Jackson, after considering the book, declined to do so. The 
complainant, therefore, applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
a mandamus to compel the Bishop to issue the commission. This 
the judges refused to grant. ‘They held that when the Bishop had 
deliberately formed his own judgment on the subject, and refused 
to issue a commission, they were not bound to compel him to do 
so against his own judgment,—that a real discretion is left to the 
Bishop by the Church Discipline Act, which he may exercise if he 
will. ‘This decision gives the Bishops a very considerable power 
to protect the clergy against anything like persecution under the 
Church Discipline Act. 


Mr. Justice Mellor seems to have decided on Tuesday a very 
important point. An action was brought for breach of promise 
against a youth called Alfred Ruthven, a cook, who had promised 
to marry Caroline Hale, both the parties being infants. He did 
not keep the promise, but married somebody else, and pleaded 
infancy ; against which it was argued that an infant can enter into 
a valid contract for necessaries. Thereupon Mr. Justice Mellor 
laid down the important legal doctrine that ‘‘a wife is not a 
necessary for an infant.” No doubt,—it would be more plausible 
to argue that an infant is a necessary for a wife. 


The Archdeacon of Winchester is a terrible cynic for an arch- 
deacon. He has been speaking of the improved health of his 
Bishop, and tells his clergy and churchwardens,—so the Pall Mall 
Gazette reports him, at least,—that “ his speech, the only infirmity 
which is not entirely removed, is sufficient for ordinary conversation ;” 
distinctly contemplating, evidently, an amelioration of his lordship’s 
condition in which this infirmity will be so entirely removed as to 
render ordinary conversation impossible. This is going a good 
deal beyond St. James, who spoke indeed of the tongue as “ an un- 
ruly evil, full of deadly poison,” but never threw out, incidentally 
even, the idea that it is an “infirmity” which we might hope to 
see entirely removed. What a powerful institution the Church 
would be without it! 


The Scotch Members seem unable to agree about the reform of 
their Game Law. The tenants are determined that the ground 
game which they feed shall belong to them, and the members, 
though not pleased, are trying to prepare a Bill which shall satisfy 
their constituents, yet not extirpate game. Three Bills have been 
brought in; but two of them are considered too weak, and one 
which prohibits all agreements about game between landlord and 
tenant too strong,—at least for the English side of the House. 
Lord Elcho, therefore, moved on Tuesday that all three should be 
referred to a Select Committee, and the House agreed, after a funny 
debate, in which Mr. Greene asked, in a tone of horror, what men 
were to do in the winter if there were nothing to kill; and Mr. 
Muntz said hares were poisonous things to eat, and condemned in 
Leviticus; and Mr. Taylor said landlords had no more right to 
keep hares than to keep Bengal tigers, against the wishes of the 
people. One thing was very remarkable, the moderation of county 
members. They evidently thought it necessary to admit that they 
did not support ‘‘the abuses” of the Game Laws, though they 
did not define the line between use and abuse. We fancy the 
compromise,—the air to the landlord, the ground to the tenant,— 
stands a very good chance, and more particularly if deer are 
protected like sheep. 


Consols were on Friday evening 934 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. SUMNER ON ENGLAND’S OBLIGATIONS TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


M* SUMNER has expounded in the Senate of the United 

States his conception of the reasons which rendered the 
late Convention negotiated between Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson totally unsatisfactory as a mode of settling 
the liabilities known popularly as the Alabama claims. His 
speech is, from what we cannot but regard as his very singular 
point of view, temperate, dignified, and not wanting in states- 
manlike grasp of the importance of the emergency. What 
astonishes us is not the sentiment of his speech, which is 
manly, natural, and patriotic, nor in any considerable degree 
its practical counsel (to reject the Convention), which we can at 
least fully understand ; but the extraordinary mixture of strictly 
sentimental with strictly legal considerations which pervades 
it throughout. If he had simply said that he, like the great 
majority of American statesmen, considers the circumstances 
leading to the fitting-out and escape of the Alabama and of 
many of her consorts less from any legal point of view than as 
a symptom of the deliberate unfriendliness of a great part of 
the British people, and, as a consequence, though in a less 
degree, of the British Government, towards the Northern 
States during the Civil War ;—that this unfriendliness was of 
a character which might well have led to war then, and 
which may still lead, if not to war, to greedy reprisals 
on England should we ever be in circumstances to suffer 
equally severely from a similar policy on the part of the 
United States,—and that this source of bitterness cannot be 
removed without a frank apology and expression of regret 
from England for what has happened,—if this, we say, had 
been the drift of Mr. Sumner’s speech, we should have been 
disposed to agree with him very heartily. It ¢s perfectly true 
that we must ascribe to the favour with which the Southern 
cause was looked upon by an influential portion of the English 
people, that is, of the aristocracy and the middle-class, the 
confidence with which the South applied to us for their loan, 
and for the ships and ammunitions of war in which they invested 
that loan. Had their cause been one as hateful to England 
as that of Ferdinand of Naples, they would have got little 
help and no open sympathy :—our most “respectable ” ship- 
builders would not have undertaken to build their ships, and 
if by chance any one of them had done so, our Government 
would have been supported by public opinion in doing much 
earlier, and with much less trepidation, what they did at last 
in the case of the rams,—namely, strain very decidedly a legal 
point to prevent a breach of international comity. No sensible 
person will doubt that it was the insane enthusiasm of our 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie for the most detestable of causes 
which really supplied the Southern rebellion with money, 
ships, arms, and good wishes, and daunted our Government 
in its rather hesitating and tremulous attempt to preserve 
a friendly attitude towards the Government of the United 
States. So much we admit without difficulty to Mr. Sumner. 
Nay, we go further, and say that had their case been ours,—had 
the upper crust of the United States expressed its hearty 
sympathy with an Irish rebellion, raised a loan for it, and 
sent out privateers under an Irish flag to scour the seas in 
search of British commerce—we should in all probability have 
either declared war with the United States, or if deterred 
from that course by a mere prudent calculation of conse- 
quences, still have been thoroughly disinclined to condone the 
offence and resume cordial international relations with the 
United States, without extracting from their Government 
something more than a dry contract to refer the legal claims of 
injured individuals to arbitration. 

But while we admit all this to Mr. Sumner, we confess that 
it seems to go a very little way towards explaining his speech. 
One Government may fairly say to another, —‘The moral 
damage which your people have inflicted upon us, and to which 
you have been more or less a party, touches our honour so vitally, 
goes so far beyond any infraction of law of which we can com- 
plain, that we decline to enter into a convention which implies 
that it is in any sense a question of damages. You might as 
well ask a man of sensitive honour to accept damages as 
reparation for an unretracted insult.’ Such a line as that is 
quite intelligible. But it is not intelligible to say, what, in 


effect, Mr. Sumner does, ‘ We ground our claims on a number of 
extremely questionable and insecure, not to say unsubstantial, 
legal considerations, which we expect you to admit, not on 
legal grounds, but as a mode of making moral compensation 





| to us for entirely extra-legal blunders and sins.’ That seems 


to us simply unbusiness-like and wholly untenable. So far as 
the United States make legal claims, let us treat them as legal 
claims in the strictest sense of the word. And for claims of 
that kind, what can we propose fairer than arbitration by an 
impartial tribunal? But so far as the United States com- 
plain of our moral attitude,—which they have every reason 
to do,—let us deal with that quite separately, not affect to 
mix it up with legal claims, but either settle it, or leave it 
unsettled, if we cannot settle it, without prejudice to those 
claims. 

The only pretence which Mr. Sumner seems to us to have 
for his very remarkable mode of mixing up the unfriendly 
animus of our people and press with the legal claims which, 
if they are tenable, may have been more or less due to that 
unfriendly animus as their fostering source, is that he has 
discovered two cases in which a convention, concluded expressly 
to determine the exact extent of the reparation we proposed 
to make, was preceded by a general apology on the part of the 
English Government for the wrong we had done. But then, 
in both these cases the wrong we had done was an undoubted 
and undeniable legal wrong, which we admitted at the outset, — 
indeed, could not deny,—and therefore, of course, never proposed 
to submit on its merits to the arbitration of any tribunal. It 
would have been simply impossible, when we had, by our own 
admission, committed a grave breach of international law, 
to begin our reparation otherwise than by expressing our 
regret. When the British frigate Leopard boarded the United 
States’ frigate Chesapeake to regain possession of the persons 
of four British subjects said to be impressed there, the act 
was so monstrous a breach of international Jaw, that when the 
matter was settled, it was settled by disavowal, by restitution, 
and by compensation ; and, of course, a solution by which 
Great Britain acknowledged herself wholly in the wrong 
was necessarily preceded by apology. So, too, of the incursion 
across the Canadian border into the United States in 1837; 
—the obvious criticism on that matter being not Mr. Sumner’s, 
one of satisfaction that we apologized at last, but one of 
wonder that the apology, so obviously required, was so long 
delayed. There was in that affair a real defiance of the 
independent authority of a peaceful and friendly state, and of 
course the first condition of reconciliation was to express 
regret that our people had been betrayed into so indefensible 
an act. But Mr. Sumner fails to see that in the present case 
the whole question at issue is simply this,—whether we did 
tn any respect whatever violate the slightest rule of inter- 
national law by our proceedings in the Alabama case? That 
is the very point to be decided. If it is to be decided by the 
only fair method in the case of any international dispute, 
equitable arbitration, it is monstrous to propose that we should 
preface its decision by language equivalent to an admission 
that we were in the wrong. To plead guilty before the Court 
first, and then defend our innocence, is the strangest recommen- 
dation ever yet made to an accused person. Yet, as far as we 
understand Mr. Sumner, that is what he kindly proposes for 
England ;—unless, indeed, he really means that we are not 
entitled even to submit the legality of our conduct to arbitra- 
tion at all, but only the amount of the penalty. We agree 
with Mr. Sumner that the tone of the English Parliament and 
the uppermost stratum of the English people in the beginning 
of the Civil War was in the highest degree unfriendly to the 
United States. But we do not happen to agree with him that 
there was any clear breach of legal neutrality committed from 
beginning to end of the war,—though we do believe that there 
was sufficient negligence in allowing the escape of the Alabama 
to make that matter a fair case for arbitration. Moreover, we do 
not suppose that there is a single eminent statesman (not even 
Mr. Bright) or lawyer in England who would go further than 
we do in Mr. Sumner’s direction, and very few who would go 
so far. Now, what is it, then, which Mr. Sumner calmly pro- 
poses to us all,—even those who, like ourselves, approach him 
most closely in political bias? Simply this ;—to submit our 
political and legal consciences in the most abject manner to a 
dogma which not a single man amongst us worth a moment's 
consideration holds to be true,—to confess a legal guilt of which 
we are entirely unconscious, and this asa condition sine gud non 
of reconciliation with the United States. Was anything s0 
monstrous ever proposed on this earth before by any man 
taking the rank of a statesman? He does not ask us to express 
popular regret for a grave political error,—and, as we think, 
even sin,—for which the people at large were not responsible, 
though the most influential of them were,—but to begin by 
a frank admission of legal culpability, and this on one 
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of the most important of all points of international law, 
which might be turned against us to-morrow, in a case where 
all our sympathies, and all American sympathies too, might 
happen to be just the other way. He wants us to make an 
insincere admission, which, by the bye, if it were of any legal 
value as a precedent at all, would in all probability be first 
quoted by Spain in support of a peremptory demand for 
apology from the United States for the advice which the 
House of Representatives has tendered to the President 
in relation to Cuba, on grounds infinitely less plausi- 
ble. Mr. Sumner seems to us, we confess, to be con- 
founding legal considerations of the first importance with 
totally distinct moral considerations in a manner almost 
childish, when he makes a preliminary apology by England 
the first condition of a convention, the sole object of which 
is to settle whether or not there is the vestige of a ground for 
asserting that any breach of law has been committed. If he 
supposes that a nation which heartily believes itself guiltless 
of a breach of law, even though on one point it may see that 
there is a fair opening for doubt and discussion, is likely to 
declare itself guilty simply to conciliate an opponent, he is 
more sanguine and credulous, or more disposed to believe in 
English cowardice, than we should have thought possible. 

As regards Mr. Sumner’s argument to prove that we were 
guilty of a breach of international right, that we did violate the 
Jaws of neutrality in our policy towards the South, we need not 
say much. Some things he said which are fair arguments to 
lay before an arbitrator; others he said which seemed to 
us coloured by prejudices and prepossessions so extraordinary, 
that we read them twice before we could credit him with 
having made any statement so monstrous,—(such, for in- 
stance, as the assertion that the fitting-out of the Alabama 
was as much the fitting-out of a hostile expedition “as if 
she had sailed forth from Her Majesty’s dockyard’’); but the 
great feature of his speech is that in treating the legal ques- 
tions he does not even condescend to grapple with any one of 
the more powerful considerations which tell against him. He 
ignores the point that the acknowledgment of the fact of 
belligerency at sea was essential to give the United States the 
power of blockade in the sense in which they wanted and used 
it,—namely, to stop vessels on the high seas bound to any 
blockaded port. He ignores the fact that the friends of the 
North felt this so strongly that some of them urged the 
recognition of belligerency and proclamation of neutrality on 
the British Government, in the interests of the North alone. 
He ignores altogether the question whether the breach of any 
municipal law like our Foreign Enlistment Act can be rightly 
made matter of international complaint by a foreign govern- 
ment. He is inconsistent, too, with himself ; for while he makes 
it (not unjustly, as we think) a great charge against us that we 
were so negligent in executing our own municipal law in the 
Alabama case, a great part of his accusations rest on the 
assumption that we should have proceeded, tn violation of that 
municipal law, to stop vessels accused of being intended for 
Southern privateers, on wholly inadequate and inadmissible 
evidence which no judge or jury would have listened to for a 
moment. In short, Mr. Sumner’s legal argument is a very 
poor ex parte statement of the United States’ case, without 
even a pretence of a judicial discussion. But be that as it 
may, it is too obvious that er parte legal arguments, if they 
were the best in the world, are not reasons why judgment 
should go for the pleader without ever hearing the case on 
the other side. Mr. Sumner has nothing to say which has not 
been heard a hundred times before, though he suppresses a 
great deal which has also been heard a hundred times before, 
and which seems to us of much greater weight. But what he 
does say, instead of being put forward as proof that there is 
something to discuss,—for which only it would serve,—is 
unfortunately put forward as proof that there is nothing to 
discuss,—which it not only does not prove, but disproves. 

On the whole, Mr. Sumner’s speech impresses us very deeply 
with the necessity there is for greater candour on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Those who feel keenly as we do the moral 
strength of Mr. Sumner’s case against England, ought to favour 
every opportunity for informally expressing that keen sense of 
regret and mortification which we heartily believe that the 
great majority of the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
entertain with regard to the conduct of the ruling class and 
the Government during the first four years of the Civil War. 
Those, on the other hand, in America who feel with corre- 
Sponding keenness the utter unreasonableness of such assump- 
tions as Mr. Sumner’s,—that England committed in this case 
4 conspicuous breach of international law like the boarding of 





the Chesapeake, or the raid of 1837 into the territory of the 
United States,—should do their best to restrain such unreason- 
able and self-contradictory demands as Mr. Sumner’s, which 
seem contrary to all the most obvious principles of law. Of 
course, if we are decided to have been guilty of a breach 
of international law, let us by all means apologize; but to 
assume the very point in discussion, on the ground that we 
have certainly been guilty of ill-feeling, is as monstrous as it 
would be for us to ground our own defence on the plea that 
America has sympathized openly with the Fenian conspirators. 
Informal national sins must be expiated, if at all, by informal 
national expressions of regret. We do not ask the Government 
of the United States to apologize for the sins of its people in 
relation to the Fenian matter. America cannot ask the 
Government of England to apologize for the sins of its people 
in relation to the Civil War. If, as we heartily believe, the 
only even disputable point as regards legal liability, is the 
negligence of the Government in permitting the escape of the 
Alabama, how is it possible to ask us to express formal contri- 
tion till it is decided whether even then we were not acting 
strictly within our legal competence? Mr. Sumner’s real 
grievance and the real grievance of the Northern people is, 
that the English Parliament displayed a hearty sympathy with 
a cause naturally hateful to it, the Slavery cause, out of 
some poor jealousy of the growing power of the North. 
Well, that is not a breach of international law. By all means 
let us do what we can to wipe out a blot on English national 
character which many of us always marvelled at and sorrowed 
over. But, on the other hand, let the more moderate and 
sensible statesmen of the United States restrain their sensi- 
tive politicians from the undignified weakness of confound- 
ing an act of marvellously bad taste and bad feeling,—though 
one which unfortunately is too often imitated by America 
itself without any formal reproach from us,—with an inter- 
national crime. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN A FUME. 


HE scene of Monday night in the House of Lords was a 
very interesting opportunity for the study of character. 

That usually sedate assembly is very well aware that it has 
no chance at all in a regular battle with the House of Commons 
on any subject on which the country has pronounced itself de- 
cidedly. With something, therefore, of that natural astuteness 
which is a substitute for strength in the weaker animals, the 
Lords earnestly desire to have an opportunity of challenging and 
beating the Government on a subject on which the country 
has not decidedly pronounced itself,—on which, indeed, its 
judgment may be considered very doubtful. Lord Clanri- 
cearde’s Bill on Irish Land Tenures offers precisely the oppor- 
tunity they wish, especially as they may and do say, without 
much risk of being contradicted, that the question of land 
tenure is at the root of Irish disaffection. They cun- 
ningly, therefore, demand that the Government shall pro- 
nounce their opinion on the question of land tenure at once in 
relation to this Bill. With the craft of which they have 
an admirable model in the conduct of certain Herodians in 
the Bible, they bring the Government this land tenure question, 
and ask them, “ Is it lawful to interfere with the rights of pro- 
perty in Ireland or not?” reasoning with themselves that if 
the Government shall say ‘It is,’ they can reject its Irish 
policy in the lump at once, not for its proposed Church 
measure, but for its treachery to political economy and pro- 
prietary rights ; whereas, if the Government shall say ‘It is 
not,’ then Ireland will be so angry that the Government may 
lose all the prestige and support of that country. This is 
a cunning artifice, of which Lord Westbury seems to be the 
author. That venerable and holy champion of the Church 
has, indeed, all but committed himself to move that the 
House of Lords should postpone its consideration of the Irish 
Church Bill till it has the Irish policy of the Government, as 
a whole, before it, and especially its policy on the land tenure. 
But the great mistake of these numerous malcontents in the 
Lords is that they show their hands far too clearly. When 
one of them asks what the Administration will do on a certain 
point, adding, “to call it a government would be an abuse 
of words,’’—and another speaks of the Government as think- 
ing more of its own “convenience” than of the lives of the 
gentlemen who are being “ daily murdered in Ireland,”"—and 
another of the universal ‘‘ depression of spirit and depreciation 
of property” in Ireland which have followed theexposition of the 
policy of the Government, it becomes a little too obvious what 
is the true animus of an assembly which is so earnest to know 
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what the Government intend to do in a critical matter on 
which the country has not declared itself, before it assents to 
their policy on another critical matter on which the country 
has emphatically declared itself. The Lords hope to save the 
Irish Church by shifting the field of battle to a new question, 
on which the Lords feel that freedom of action which on the 
Church question is exchanged for one of miserable cramp 
and fear. 

With the House of Lords in this state of mind, fretting 
against the fetters which they cannot but recognize, medi- 
tating on the most ingenious devices which even Lord Westbury 
can invent for escaping from their uncomfortable position, and 
not hopeful enougn of success to avoid a certain querulousness, 
a sort of suppressed wail, in their tone as they air those devices 
and see how comfortless they look, the Liberal minority stand 
in need of a certain artistic feeling for the situation in their 
leader, and no artistic feeling could be finer or keener than 
Lord Granville’s. The Duke of Argyll is too strait-laced 
and austere a master. He throws the “taws”’ at rebellious 
friend and bitter foe with a schoolmasterish energy which 
excites fresh resentment and breeds fresh conspiracies against 
the Government. But Lord Granville’s management of the 
House is quite maternal,—not in a merely fond sense, for Lord 
Granville, mild as he is, is particularly firm, and though he 
purrs beautifully as he strokes each of his opponents one by 
one with his velyet touch, there is a certain sharp sensation 
left behind when that touch is removed which carries with it 
the sense of gently inflicted but deliberate punishment by 
one who loves wisely and not too well. What a Liberal 
leader of the House of Lords in such a situation has to do 
seems to us to be this,—to give no needless offence, to be 
the essence of bland courtesy, and yet to keep constantly 
before both the mind and the imagination of that distin- 
guished assembly, that so far from representing the actual 
opinion of the country, they are in a small moral and intel- 
lectual minority—while the minority in the Lords really speaks 
with the dignity and authority and weight of the mouthpiece 
of a fixed national conviction. No one could effect this pur- 
pose so well as Lord Granville. The perfect serenity with 
which he counted over his formidable opponents, indicating 
by a gay criticism on each how little his own imagination 
had been affected by the weight of those opponents’ disap- 
probation, could not but, and evidently did, bring home to the 
Peers how very little thetr opinion in these great matters weighs 
with the country. The playful manner in which he weighed 
Lord Westbury’s boast of attendance on all the meetings of 
the Irish Land Tenure Committee “at which the services of a 
lawyer were required,” and remarked that such meetings must 
have been very few, as the return of his attendances shows 
how slight a tax they made upon Lord Westbury’s time; the 
gentle banter of Lord Salisbury for his avowal of that pre- 
judice of his (with which Lord Granville had been previously 
“unacquainted ”’) against antithetical and well-balanced sen- 
tences, and for his prepossession in favour of LordGranville’s own 
*‘slip-slop English’’; the demure surprise with which he pointed 
out to Lord Cairns that he seemed to have become a Know- 
Nothing as to Irish land tenures since the time when he had 
expressed so strong an opinion in favour of retrospective com- 
pensations to the tenant; the respectful amusement with 
which he chronicled Lord Grey’s two “ common forms ”’ for his 
opening strictures on the Government—one, that he had heard 
“with the deepest regret ” all that Lord Granville had said as 
the exponent of the Government, the other that, strong as had 
been his previous conviction, all the arguments which the 
leader of the House of Lords had used against him had greatly 
strengthened him in that conviction,—each and all of these light 
touches just expressed exactly what it was needful to express, 
that the Government fully understood the true spirit of the 
demand for a measure on Irish land, and instead of 
being betrayed by it into rashness or imprudence, were 
only amused at its innocent credulity. Like wise mothers, 
who, instead of taking serious offence at their children’s ebulli- 
tions of temper, treat them with a little affectionate, but 
humiliating sarcasm, Lord Granville as good as told Lord 
Grey, and Lord Westbury, and the Duke of Somerset, and 
Lord Cairns that the meaning of their little plots, and their 
promises of friendly and candid consideration for any land 
measure of the Government's, were as well understood as their 
side-blows at the Church measure, and were by no means 
important enough to annoy the Government at all. If 
Lord Westbury likes to move, on the coming up of the Irish 
Church Bill to the House of Lords, that the consideration of 
it be deferred till the House has the whole Irish policy of the 





Government before it,—why not? The Lords, if they haye 
the least grain of wisdom in them, will shrink from his 
side in any attempt so perilous to obstruct a measure on the 
justice of which the whole nation has pronounced its final 
sentence. And if they do not,—if they venture to 
fight under the banner of this holy champion to 
whom the Church looks up in its extremity, why then 
so much the worse for the House of Lords. The only 
result will be that the country will at once infer that the 
House of Lords has ceased to be a national assembly, and has 
become an anti-national one. Bland fixity of purpose, varied 
by a gentle and placid amusement at the futile mancuvres 
by which the recusant Lords hope to beguile Government from 
its unassailable position, could not be more perfectly expressed 
than in Lord Granville’s genial and light-hearted review of the 
various onslaughts of the enemy. After that, it was impos- 
sible even for Lord Grey to nurse the fond conviction that the 
Government felt their position unsafe or uncertain. What Lord 
Granville’s speech really expressed was just the firm maternal 
sentiment, “This is a very natural impatience in you, my 
dears, for which I hope I can fully allow; it is childish, of 
course, but I know very well that you are children. Still, 
you should be beginning to learn by experience, and you 
ought to know by this time that I can’t alter my plans to 
suit your boyish impatience; so try and be good boys, and 
submit.” That is far wiser treatment than the Duke of 
Argyll’s “ taws.” 





MR. NEWDEGATE’S LAST ESCAPADE. 


HE new Parliament has scarcely as yet developed the 
proper number of bores, and not one bore of the first 
magnitude,—though Mr. Charley, if he goes on well, may 
hope speedily to become one,—but, on the other hand, it has 
rather more than its fair share of impracticables. There is 
Captain Archdall, who cannot be kept, even by his own 
leaders, from proposing measures of confiscation twice as 
revolutionary as any of those he is denouncing; Mr. Greene, 
who will go on speaking when everybody is craving for an 
adjournment; Sir R. Clifton, who divides the House without 
one supporter to enter the lobby with him; Sir G. Jenkinson, 
who will stop the most important debate to ask what the 
Government mean by putting B after A in the alphabet ; and, 
above all, there is Mr. Newdegate. Nobody is quite so 
impracticable as the Member for North Warwickshire, for 
nobody with so limited a range of ideas is quite so conscien- 
tious or respectable. He is perfectly fearless, perfectly secure 
of his seat, and regards ridicule asa trial which he is ealled 
upon by his duty to endure. In fact, the House, while it 
laughs, or groans, or cries “ Divide!” does not really think him 
ridiculous. He is too completely the county member, the 
man after Tory members’ own heart; who can speak, and 
speak vigorously, yet never for a moment be betrayed into a 
Liberal idea; who can credit the most acrimonious libels in 
the most genial of hearts, and can face the stiffest fence of 
facts with the pluck of a Parliamentary fox-hunter. His 
mission is to oppose Rome, and oppose her he will, if he upsets 
his party, or irritates his constituency, or breaks through all 
constitutional etiquettes. A week ago nothing would serve 
him but to reopen the debate on the principle of the Irish 
Church Bill. In vain did his leaders frown and his party 
grumble ; he would persevere, and he did, thereby increasing 
the majority against the Church from 118 to 123, which 
was just what he did not want to do. His grandest per- 
formance, however, was on Tuesday night, when he con- 
trived to rush in the most determined way through 
every fence constitutional etiquette has set up in pursuit 
of his usual Will o’ the Wisp, priestly intrigue against the 
Throne. The affair seemed to everybody else as simple as it 
was possible to be. The man O'Farrell, who shot at the Duke 
of Edinburgh in Sydney last year, made before his execution 
certain statements to Mr. Parkes, Colonial Secretary, which the 
Government of New South Wales, with true Colonial indifference 
to consequences, published as official documents. He described 
the Fenian organization at home, affirmed that he had received 
a “ warrant” for the “ execution ” of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and explained the selection of that Prince asa victim by affirm- 
ing that the Fenians spared the Prince of Wales because he was 
“ disgracing ” royalty, and so doing Republican work. Specific 
charges were, we fancy, added against the Prince, and the 
plan for dividing England into twelve Federal States was care- 
fully explained. Whether the wretched man was simply 
inventing facts in order to swell his own importance, oF 
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whether he had received a bombastic programme of this kind 
from home is of course unknown ; but just before his execution 
he made a second statement, in which he retracted the first ; 
and the conviction in the colony, Mr. Dilke says, is that the 
first was prompted either by vanity, or by a malevolent dislike 
to those he had so deeply injured. At any rate, the publication 
of such a statement, utterly unsupported, but in the excited con- 
dition of men’s minds sure of partial belief, was about as 
stupid a bit of unfairness as a loyal Legislature ever com- 
mitted. The very House which broke through all constitutional 
rules to punish anybody who was even suspected of uttering 
disloyal sentiments, gave the official imprimatur to a libel on 
the future King by a man who not only could not be punished 
for it, but could not be so much as cross-examined. The 
poor Prince was left by the loyalists in the position of a man 
who has been libelled by the dead, and whose only remedy is 
a controversy into which a Prince of Wales cannot with 
dignity descend. When, however, the story came home, 
Mr. Newdegate got it into his head that as a priest 
had seen the assassin before his execution the second 
confession must have been penned at priestly instiga- 
tion, and accordingly asked for the papers. Mr. Mon- 
sell, who had not read them, naturally thought that the 
House might as well have any papers the Legislature of New 
South Wales had thought fit to publish, and granted them as 
a matter of course. Their character, however, was subse- 
quently discovered, and the department perceived the gross im- 
propriety of the House circulating Fenian libels upon the heir 
to the Throne,—which the multitude, always suspicious of the 
great, would take to be authenticated by their official form,— 
and thus depriving the Prince of his right of prosecu- 
tion. People cannot be prosecuted for quoting blue-books. 
Nothing more iniquitously unfair could be conceived, and 
Mr. Newdegate in any ordinary case would have been the 
first to acknowledge the unfairness ; but in this case he was 
convinced there was a priest somewhere, and have him out he 
would. Dr. Polding, Catholic Archbishop in Sydney, and an 
unknown priest, as we have stated, had visited O’Farrell, 
who, after their visit, recalled his confession, the clergymen, 
in Mr. Newdegate’s opinion, having so acted in order to protect 
the secrets of the Fenian organization. Anybody less blinded 
by theological hatred would have thought it at least more 
probable that the Archbishop, who is bound by his orders 
from Rome to put down secret societies, would have liked very 
much to injure this one,—which, be it remembered, is dis- 
tinctively hostile to priests, and is both dreaded and hated by 
the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland,—and that he postponed his 
official predilections rather than allow a penitent to die with a 
lie in his moyth. That at least seems to us a more probable 
as well as more charitable theory, but Mr. Newdegate could not 
entertain it. A priest is a demon by virtue of his cloth, 
and so a quiet gentleman of Sydney, probably of excellent 
character though narrow views, is accused of what certainly 
seems to us the incredible crime of making absolution con- 
tingent on the commission of a new offence, and the House of 
Commons is solemnly required by a serious county member to 
pay for the official republication of retracted Fenian calumnies 
against the heir to the Throne. Every constitutional etiquette 
and every rule of common fairness was to be set aside, in 
order that the public might have a new account of Fenian 
plans, which, if it were worth anything at all, was worth 
having only while in the secret possession of the Executive ; 
and that the Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Polding, might be made 
out a friend of Fenians, and the public thereby rendered,—for 
this is Mr. Newdegate’s line of thought,—a little more hostile 
to Catholics, and a little less disposed to abolish the Establish- 
mentin Ireland. As might have been expected, the Government 
and the House generally, both parties acting together, refused 
to pander to an antipathy of thiskind ; but Mr. Newdegate had 
gone too far, and though he himself, after Mr. Dilke’s speech, 
grew troubled, his friends actually pushed the matter to a 
division, in which, however, he himself abstained from 
voting on his own side. The order to publish the 
papers was rescinded by a majority of 123 to 15, the mino- 
rity being made up exclusively of the wilder defenders of 
the Irish Establishment. 

There is one idea running through Mr. Newdegate’s 
mind, and that of a great many worthy people in England, 
for which we never could account, and that is, that an 
English Catholic must necessarily be at heart hostile to the 
dynasty. He would not, he said, trust Dr. Manning with 
any secret affecting the Royal Family. Why not? That 
an Irish Catholic should be disloyal out of some hope of 








founding a separate Irish State is conceivable, though, as a 
matter of fact, Irish Catholic Bishops no more wish for an 
Irish Republic than Mr. Newdegate does; but what conceiv- 
able or inconceivable motive should induce an English gentle- 
man of Catholic opinions to prefer a Republican régime to that 
of Queen Victoria? Because, Mr. Newdegate will reply, that 
is the interest of Rome ; but why is it the interest of Rome ? 
It is the interest of the Papacy, no doubt, that England should 
be converted, and that it should cease to be friendly to Italy, 
and that it should be disposed to support the Temporal Power ; 
but which of these objects would be promoted by killing or 
terrorizing the Royal Princes? The alternatives in this country 
are not, as they once were, a Protestant dynasty or a Catholic 
King; but a Protestant dynasty or a Sovereign House of 
Commons, which, if we know anything of our country- 
men, would reflect Protestant suspiciousness quite as 
strongly as the present rule, and would be far more 
energetic in its dislike for Papal pretensions, and far 
more disposed to sympathize with the sentiment which 
Catholics denounce as “ Garibaldism,” and which would, by 
its mere existence, give a tremendous impetus to the “ Red” 
spirit of the Continent, the spirit which Rome dreads with a 
dread that turns her boasted wisdom into folly, induces her to 
throw away her last chance of supremacy in the world, an 
alliance with the European democracy. Does Mr. Newdegate 
think that the author of the Syllabus really wants republics ; or 
if he does, why does he dread a power which, on that theory of its 
objects, must be at once imbecile and inconsistent? The Irish 
Catholics are, by the accidents of their position, Liberals— 
though the Irish character is inherently and strongly Conser- 
vative, over-prone to reverence and to loyalty,—but the English 
Catholics are, except on Church questions, born Tories of the 
least manageable kind, loyal to authority, reverential of tradition, 
proud to contentiousness of pedigree and position. Why, on 
earth, should they, of all mankind, wish to overset Queen 
Victoria in favour of Mr. Bright ? 





SIR J. P. GRANT IN JAMAICA. 


HE first Report presented to the Colonial Office by Sir J. 

P. Grant, or at least the first made public, is a very 
instructive and very characteristic document. It will be 
remembered that he was sent to Jamaica in the end of 1866, 
at the close of a rebellion, followed by a massacre, to restore, 
if he coul !, some degree of social peace ; to induce whites and 
blacks to live together, if not in harmony, at least upon decent 
terms, and to organize an entirely new system of government 
for the colony. He has succeeded in all those objects, and has 
now to describe his own success. Most men, we think, would 
have displayed a little exultation, have indulged in a little 
disquisition, or at least have dwelt at some length upon the 
character of the evils he had removed. The temptation must 
have been specially great to a man who, like Sir J. P. Grant, 
is a master of official eloquence, of the art of so stating reasons 
on paper that /ittérateurs read them with delight and grave 
administrators with conviction. There probably never was a 
State paper superior either in force or style to that in which 
Sir J. P. Grant, in opposition to Lord Dalhousie and most of 
his colleagues, advised the annexation in preference to the 
sequestration of Oude. It reads like one of Bismarck’s best 
speeches, rather than the “minute” of an average Indian 
civilian. The history of Jamaica for the past two years offered a 
grand opportunity of display in an art Indians are believed to 
overprize, but the Governor has declined to take advantage of 
it. We are not quite sure he even saw it. He is an Indian, and 
to an Indian the government of an island, occupied by mixed 
races, after recent disorders, and amid great abuses, seems the 
most natural of all functions,—one in which it would be 
very discreditable to fail, but in which success is quite 
an ordinary affair. After Bengal, Jamaica is a very petty 
province; a Governor who has faced a Sepoy army in mutiny 
does not feel greatly terrified by the possible disaffection of a 
few thousand negroes ; while a man who stood between the 
governing caste of an empire and its people, cannot conceive of 
the wrath of a few hundred planters as anything beyond fair 
human endurance. Sir J. P. Grant accordingly writes of his 
work very much as a Railway Chairman would of his. The 
island when he landed was ina state of chronic insolvency, the 
revenue being always short of the outlay by from £20,000 to 
£60,000, or say one-sixth, and the debt increasing every year, 
till it amounted to rather more than two years’ income, and, 
as he says, additional interest could hardly be provided. Such 
a state of affairs was intolerable to a man bred to distrust the 
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elasticity of State resources, so he began by stopping all loans on 
any pretence whatever. Public works were good, but solvency 
was better; and while works could wait, the public creditor 
could not. Then reductions were made, partly by the abolition 
of constitutional offices, partly by suppressing clerical establish- 
ments, and partly by stopping grants to local funds to the 
extent of £46,000 a year. The duty on rum consumed in the 
island was raised from 2s, 9d. per gallon to 5s., a land-tax 
was imposed of one penny an acre,—which one perceives 
establishes the Indian principle, that the State ought to have 
part of the rent,—and a tax on trade licences, also Indian; 
and, presto! “the revenue and expenditure of the colony have 
been brought to an equilibrium,” while the budget of 1867-68 








shows a small surplus, the first known for years in the colony. 
No department essential to the work of Government had been 
cut down; on the contrary, offices had been created to work 
the new constitution at a cost of £12,800 a year; and the 
new police force worked so well that no soldier had ever been 
called out; a little judgment and a little disinterestedness 
had rescued the island in two years from its financial diffi- 
culties. Not content with this, however, the Governor resolved 
to remove the great cause of rebellion, the fear of starvation, 
and ventured to impose a universal house-tax, falling upon 
the very poorest classes, to be employed as a poor-rate. It 
was believed that this measure would revive insurrection, and 
had the old Assembly existed, it would probably have done so, 
the negroes suspecting all taxation by that body; but Sir J. 
Grant persevered, the measure was carefully explained, and 
“the petty house-tax, first imposed in 1867, which now, with 
the former tax on the better class of houses, constitutes a poor- 
rate, has been paid by the black settlers this year (1868), as 
it was last year, without exciting a murmur of discontent, the 
people themselves having been satisfied of its necessity and 
fairness, and knowing its object. Contrasting this state of 
feeling with that which existed three years ago, the present 
state of contentment of the mass of the population is a decisive 
and a very remarkable proof of their confidence in the new 
constitution under which the colony was placed in 1866.” 
The next thing was to educate the people, for which 
there were apparently no funds; but the Governor found that 
grants were made to utterly inefficient schools, that some old 
endowments were wasted, and that there was a class of semi- 
ecclesiastical schools which could be dispensed with. Accord- 
ingly he instituted the scheme of payment by results, thereby 
forcing 226 schools to become useful, transferred the income 
of the vestry schools which “ were found inefficient” to model 
schools, and “completely reformed” the management of 
endowments, so that Woolmer’s School, for example, “ having 
been a far from creditable institution,” is now most excellent. 
Of course, much remains still to be done; but the Governor, we 
suspect, though he does not say so, has got a strong lever in 
that penny land tax, and the colony is slowly getting richer. 
The people trust the new Government as they never trusted 
the Assembly, and the “old planters’ prejudice,” that Jamaica 
was created by God to grow sugar, is, the Governor reports, 
fast expiring. The planters are abandoning the lands unfitted 
by nature for the cultivation, and “I have often inquired, 
and I have been unable to hear of one resident sugar planter 
in any part of Jamaica at present, of recognized skill in his 
business, and possessed of capital sufficient for the proper 
management of all the land in his hands.” Jamaica rum is 
still the best in the world, and fetches the highest price; and 
the planters whose estates are unfitted for the cane may, says 
the Governor, who knows what land in the tropics will grow, 
cultivate cocoanuts, tobacco, fruits,—a profitable cultivation 
already established in the Bahamas,—and above all, the 





chocolate cocoa once largely produced in the island. The! 
planters see this themselves, and are voluntarily recom. | 
mencing the importation of coolies. Trade is reviving, all | 
exports are increasing except coffee,—that of pimento in| 
particular having doubled in two years, — and, “though | 


fully sensible of the insular unpopularity to be incurred by | 





the open announcement of a contrary view, I am bound to | 


prosperity, and inhabited by races so hostile that a bloody 
riot seemed to the higher caste to presage a massacre, and 
was avenged by the slaughter of some hundreds of the popu- 


lation. Insurrection was expected to become chronic, and 
the most hopeful on-lookers doubted if it would ever be pos- 
sible to restore prosperity. A quiet, retired Indian is gent 
there, with absolute power; he applies the most ordinary 
maxims of Indian administration and a few lessons derived 
from his past experience, and in two years both races have 
returned to their business ; the soldiers are sent to the hills, 
a new direct tax is levied without a word of discontent, the 
prison population diminishes one-fifth, the mileage of railroad 
is doubled, and projects for new cultivations take the place of 
incessant apprehensions of coming ruin. The “ wild” negroes 
are quite content, and the only disaffection is found among 
a few planters who are trying to grow cane where cane without 
slave labour cannot be grown to pay. The change is complete, 
and is due mainly, if not entirely, to confidence in the Govern- 
ment; which, again, has arisen entirely from its new attitude 
as an impartial authority, repressing and regarding all Her 
Majesty’s subjects alike. Sir J. P. Grant is an able man, and 
the new Constitution is far superior to the old; but he would 
have failed, had he not carried with him the first grand maxim 
of Indian administration, the key-note of all successful govern- 
ment of mixed races, that the spirit of caste shall not enter 
into legislation. The State is independent of all, and is 
therefore trusted of all, as it will also be in Ireland, when 
there, as in Jamaica, the idea of ascendancy has been fairly 
exorcised from men’s minds. No caste can govern well. That 
is the grand idea which their long experience of empire is 
slowly forcing on the minds of British statesmen, and which, 
when fully received, will replace in their hands an instrument 
of power too long neglected and disused, the loyalty which 
accretes to the impartial, impassive, all-protecting State. 


TO SWEAR, OR NOT TO SWEAR? 


OME seventeen or eighteen years ago, within the small 
KJ group of working-men who had been carried to the 
benches of the Legislative Assembly under the Second French 
Republic, none was more prominent than, none certainly so 
widely popular as, the ex-plasterer Martin Nadaud, whose name 
was already mentioned—although he declined the honour—as 
that of the working-men’s candidate for the Presidentship. 
The 10th of December, though it did not surprise M. Nadaud 
in his bed, like others, yet sent him to a prison in company 
with well nigh all that was worthiest, and thereby most 
dangerous, in France; but, like other crimeless culprits, he 
was eventually let out, and found his way through Belgium to 
England, where, after for awhile resuming his old trade 
(though, indeed, he had long put aside the trowel, and as a 
builder’s foreman had directed many important building works 
in Paris before his election), he became a teacher, and showed 
himself as efficient in the direction of boys as he had been of 
old in the direction of men. Strange to say, from his exile 
(which for years remained quite unbroken by any visit to his 
own country) he was able to look out upon the realization of 
schemes for the embellishment of Paris, which were in great 
measure substantially his own, and which he had himself pro- 
posed in the Assembly, so that only last year the taunt was 
flung out at the Emperor’s Ministry in open Chamber, that in 
all their boasted improvements of the capital it was Nadaud’s 
plans which they were working out. Meanwhile, his name 
had never died out of men’s minds, either in his own depart- 
ment,—the Creuse, mother of French macgons,—where he owns 
a small property, nor in Paris, where his work had lain; and 
since the tide of a genuine public feeling had again begun to 
flow in France, solicitations had repeatedly come to him to 
stand for the Assembly. As these became every year more 
and more pressing, he at last felt bound to answer them 
publicly, and put forth a small pamphlet, published in London, 
in the shape of a letter to the electors of the Creuse.* 

A very different publication is this from the Comte de 





confess that as no reasonable person can doubt of the | Paris’s volume, with its three simultaneous issues of different 
perfect security of the colony now, so my own expecta- | sizes, and one destined to a very different kind of circulation 
tions as to its general prospects for the future are entirely | to be lent from hand to hand in Paris workshops, to be read 
hopeful.” It is a day of small things, of course, nor in all aloud of an evening by the best scholar in the peasant homes 
probability will there ever be in Jamaica a day of large of the Creuse. Sent round to all the Paris journals, it met 
things, the island, for all its place in our history, being in with a dead silence on the part of every organ of the Govern- 
reality much less important than any one of the richer | ment, official or officious, whilst the Opposition press generally 
counties of Bengal; but, nevertheless, the change is one full ; contented itself with giving extracts, and dropping a few words 
of instruction for the British administrators. Here is an | 
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about the “ honourable but mistaken ” scruples of the writer. 
The pamphlet itself, though containing many striking passages, 
lacks evidently the art of the literary craftsman. It is brief, 
yet seems lengthy ; contains many thoughts, and the evidence 
of no inconsiderable historical knowledge, yet through want 
of due gradation and evolution of ideas, through the unequal 
development of its various parts, produces at times the impres- 
sion of wordiness ; resembling, in fact, rather an improvization 
put into print, than a work of the pen. 

And yet, with all its literary shortcomings, this unpretend- 
ing pamphlet, published only to the extent of a few hundred 
copies, is an event in the contemporary history of France, and 
will work deeply in the French labour-world. For it is the 
first serious, open, practical protest which has been heard now 
for many years in France against the Empire as such, on the 

ound of Republican principles. In simple, weighty words, M. 
Nadaud tells his countrymen that he will not swear fealty to 
the Emperor, and since a preliminary oath to that effect is 
required of all candidates, that therefore he cannot stand for 
the representation of his department, putting his refusal on the 
plain ground of duty. ‘I do not deem it to be my duty that 
I should swear allegiance to the Empire.” And this same 
simple word of “duty,”—too seldom heard nowadays in 
France,—which opens the pamphlet, also closes it. Speaking 
of the working-men representatives of past days, he says, “‘ To 
live and die as Republicans, such is their duty.” 

To appreciate the moral courage required for the refusal of 
the proffered candidateship, it must be borne in mind that 
owing to the growing laxity of political principles in France, 
the candidate’s oath has been taken already by scores of men 
who scarcely affect to conceal their intention of breaking it 
on the first opportunity,—that it is commonly treated by the 
opponents of the Empire as a mere form,—and that M. 
Nadaud, in refusing it, severs himself from the great bulk of 
his party, whilst at the same time publicly declaring his 
undying hostility to the still triumphant Cesar. But, whilst 
the pamphlet is thus the very reverse of a party manifesto, it 
is at the same time no merely solitary expression of extreme 
Republican principles, as retained in exile by one who has 
grown to be out of tune with the feelings of his countrymen. 
If the peasants of the Creuse find it difficult to appreciate M. 
Nadaud’s scruples, it is otherwise with the working-men of Paris. 
During a short visit which M. Nadaud lately paid to the 
French capital, he found himself more popular than ever 
amongst his old fellow-workers. Having entered unexpectedly 
one of the meetings which for the last few months have begun 
to be held,—that of Belleville, mainly composed of working- 
men,—he was recognized, and by sudden acclaim called to the 
chair. He declined, on the ground of want of acquaintance 
with the new French law, and also as not being accustomed 
to speak with the police beside him (words which were 
cheered to the echo); but nothing would satisfy the meeting 
but that he should be voted “honorary chairman ” and take 
his seat by the chairman on the platform, the whole assembly 
rising to him as he went up, and again when he left the room. 
The fact of his refusal of the candidates’ oath was, of course, 
well known to all, and this unexpected demonstration of 
popular feeling showed how fully it was sympathized with. 

Those who would seek to forecast the future of France,— 
and a doubtful and dark one it is, beyond question,— 
should never overlook the strength of the Republican 
principle. Notwithstanding all that has been done by 
the Empire to conciliate, to flatter, to bribe the working-class, 
the substantial mass of it is still Republican, and needs 
but a leader to show itself such. And now, as always during 
the last forty years, a close proximity of sentiment binds the 
working-class to that large student population of Paris, and 
some other large towns, which as a political element on the 
Democratic side has absolutely no parallel with us, whilst in 
many cases these in turn find a large measure of sympathy in 
many of their professors. Thus, to quote only one very 
recent instance, a young Englishman, fresh from the quiet 
discipline of King’s College, London, who was lately attending 
the courses of the Sorbonne, could not fail to notice, as an 
entirely unwonted novelty to himself, the stirring under-play 
of political feeling in teachers and students alike,—the 
allusions thrown out from the lecturer’s pulpit and eagerly 
caught up and loudly applauded by the hearers ; and, again, the 
ill-concealed satisfaction of the former when he conjured his 
audience for his own sake to forbear all such manifestations of 
feeling. In this way there is, as it were, a constant circulation 
of Republican feelings kept up between the working-class and 
8 large portion of the professional class. And the huge dif- 


ference there is in France between Republican principles and 
all others—with the exception, for a very small and ever 
dwindling minority, of Legitimist ones,—is that men can be 
found almost everywhere who would go and get killed 
to establish a republic, whilst it is only in favour of an 
already established: monarchy or empire that the respective 
partizans of either would be ready to shed their blood. The 
Republic as a principle has thus an aggressive force in France 
which is shared by no other standard of government, and 
sooner or later it must shatter every other in turn. No doubt, 
the force of compression which has been exercised by the 
Second Empire has been enormous, unprecedented, beyond all 
calculation and expectation; but every day shows that that 
force is wasting,—dribbling away from the weakened and fast 
ageing hands which for seventeen years have applied it with 
remorseless will. The all but universal conviction of France 
is that when those hands fall powerless at last there will be 
none others to take up their task, and dam up once more for 
a few short years the stream of history. Well will it be in 
that day for France if the forces let loose find vent otherwise 
than in an explosion,—if those Republican leaders, to whom 
the town masses at least are sure to rally, are men who, like 
M. Nadaud, have continued to breathe the air of freedom in 
other countries,—who, however extreme may seem to us their 
views, have played fast and loose with no oaths, and have 
known how to prefer duty to expediency, even in the struggle 
for those political ends which were most dear to them. 

No wonder that the official press has been silent on the 
subject of M. Nadaud’s pamphlet, that Imperial law officers 
have shrunk from seizing or prosecuting it. A man who, 
making no appeal to arms, suggesting no form of violence, 
tells his countrymen that it is not his duty to swear allegiance 
to the Empire, that it is his duty to live and die a Republican, 
is for the Ceesar the most awkward of all adversaries. He has 
spoken out the feelings of hundreds of thousands of earnest, 
ardent men, and any blow struck at him would turn ardour 
into passionate enthusiasm, earnestness into fixed bitter pur- 
pose, and the man who now declines a seat in the Legislature 
into the most formidable of popular leaders. So Casarism, 
being wise in its generation, holds its tongue for the nonce. 
But it will lie in wait, no doubt, for the too plain-spoken 
writer, and seek, if possible, to trip him up in some unlooked- 
for moment; for such examples are catching, and that of the 
ex-ouvrier has just been followed by one of the foremost of 
French writers, M. Edgar Quinet, in refusing a Paris candi- 
dateship on the ground of the oath. And, indeed, both men 
may well bide yet their time. 


THE DIGNITY OF MONEY. 

'T is very curious to notice the rapid decay of the old contempt 
for ‘mere riches” among the aristocracy. ‘Their idea a 
hundred years ago was to look down on wealth as something any 
tradesman might obtain, to prefer pedigree and privilege to all 
things ; but after these to exalt intellectual ability, or still better, 
artistic power. An actor or a sculptor might be a gentleman, 
but a millionaire could not be, was necessarily a parvenu who 
relied on his contemptible money and called for ‘‘some more 
curricles.” ‘The old peer had rather a pride in contrasting his 
poverty with the nabob’s or merchant's wealth, in showing how 
little his social position depended upon such an accidental 
circumstance as the amount of his rent-roll. Wealth, wheu it 
included a right to dispose of seats in the Lower House, 
was indeed important as a direct source of power; but 
wealth in itself was an attribute of vulgarity,—a feeling still 
surviving, we believe, in the Faubourg St. Germain, where the 
freaks of a Duc de Doudeauville are tolerated, not because 
he is wealthy, but because he is also Larochejaquelein. Great 
nobles very often rejected wealth. Many of those who fought 
the Railways as nasty levelling things saw quite clearly the 
wealth they would bring, and many more struggled hard against 
suffering cities to rise upon their lands, The Earls of Abergavenny, 
we have been told, regarded the rise of Tunbridge Wells, a rise 
which will bring them scores of thousands a year, with a bitter 
hostility, and, as far as they could, prohibited it; and mine after 
mine lay unopened in the North because great landlords could not 
endure the contact with the commercial world which would have 
resulted from opening them. ‘That tone has been changing slowly 
for more than thirty years. Kings are now eager for money, 
eager to a degree which wonderfully diminishes their divinity in 
popular estimation, and great peers do not hesitate to attribute to 








money in itself and by itself a sort of dignity. The Prince 
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Consort was a man who fairly sympathized with intellectual power, 
and had a good insight into the way the world was drifting, 
yet he wrote to say that his household ought to consist 
exclusively of persons very high born, very distinguished, “ or 
very rich,” the latter being quite a novel idea among German 
Princes, who up to 1815 liked wealth for themSelves, though they 
managed their great estates most wretchedly, but did not respect 
it in their subjects. The Elector of Hesse’s remark to a con- 
stitutional reformer was nearer their true feeling,—‘‘ What are 
you?” ‘A brewer, your Highness.” ‘ Brewers shan’t govern!” 
One would have expected that feeling to linger among the great 
nobles, but they are doing all they can to invest the possession of 
money with a sort of dignity,—of social dignity, at all events,— 
which is opposed to all the traditions of their order, as well as to 
their own real interests. Lord Salisbury, though head only of an 
Elizabethan family, is for many reasons a big Peer, and only 
three weeks ago he said in his place that in his opinion great 
wealth accumulated in business gave a claim to a seat in 
the Upper House; that he wished the claim were allowed ; that 
the Lords ought to represent all kinds of property; thereby, 
in his own judgment at all events, doing all the honour he could 
to the possession of cash. Lord Granville this very week talked 
from his place of the money Lord Cairns had made in his profes- 
sion as one of his highest titles to respect, and the Peers do not 
seem to have thought the remark anything unusual. Even Lord 
Derby, who is supposed to represent aristocratic feeling more 
closely than any English statesman, and who for that reason car- 
ries the Lords in his pocket, and appoints the Irish representative 
Peers as fully as his father appointed members of the 
Lower Ilouse, treated wealth as if it were in itself a great- 
ness, something which not only gave dignity to its posses- 
sor, but which ought to give dignity. This ‘* House,” he said, 
‘‘rests upon a foundation of sure and settled property;” it 
‘fought to consist of men with large hereditary possessions,” 
—ideas which, a hundred years ago, even if entertained, would 
scarcely have been expressed, and would have seemed to the House, 
then very poor, almost revolutionary. 

This reverence for Money in masses is a new thing in the great, 
and one for which it is not very easy to account. We usually ex- 
plain its existence in the little as a form of the servility which is 
the bane of English middle-class character; but that theory,— 
the correctness of which we should dispute, believing that selfish- 
ness has more to do with the matter than servility,—will not 
account for its existence among long-descended magnates. It 
must rather be due to an unconscious exaggeration of the truth 
that in the modern world money is power, that when great things 
have to be done it is only the possessors of large masses of treasure 
who can do them, who can set multitudes in motion by their 
mere fiat. A man with a couple of millions, say, can do so much. 
We do not find, as a rule, that he does do it; in this country, at 
all events, the old spirit which induced men to expend wealth 
in public enterprises having apparently decayed, partly from a 
decline, it may be, of care for the State, partly from a feeling 
that great things have passed beyond the range of individual capa- 
cities. ‘The very rich own cities, but do not build them, though 
the Grosvenors, in a curious, indirect way, are doing something 
like it; and we cannot recall an instance of an immense benefac- 
tion,—say, full water-supply to a city, or a new university, or even 
a harbour,—unless given with a notion of ultimate repayment. 
Still, the potentiality of doing is always there,—Miss Burdett 
Coutts, for example, creates, as it were, by volition a market which 
is like a cathedral, and removes one grand trouble of a district, — 
and the magnates, relieved by their own wealth, wealth which is in 
many cases quite as new as that of the parvenus, from the ancient 
feeling of jealous dislike and suspicion, recognize that potentiality 
to the full. Or rather, to put it still more plainly, they always 
recognized it, but not possessing it themselves, tried hard to deny 
its existence, and now that the necessity for expressing an unreal 
contempt has passed away, they once more permit themselves to 
be sincere and frank. 

We do not know that the new tone will be very beneficial to society, 
rather fear that it tends to inflict a more lasting injury than the 
ollone. The pride of birth was a more absurd feeling, because it 
had less of fact on which to rest,—the royal caste of Europe, which, 
on the theory of pedigree, would be the noblest, consisting, on the 
whole, of a number of inefficient and rather vulgar persons, who 
add little or nothing to human thought, and do not succeed in 

their hereditary business of governing ;—but still the pride of birth 
could not hurt any but those who displayed it. It was an incom- 
municable quality, and the aspiration for it could not increase the 





unrest or immorality of society. If there are Brahmins, there are 
Brahmins ; let there be Brahmins, and Sudras are not hurt. But 
to give dignity to mere money is to increase, and in England to 
increase very rapidly, that thirst for its possession which of all 
the myriad tendencies of our time alarms observers most. It is 
not a new vice, for it developed itself in its most extreme forms in 
the later days of the Roman Republic, when capitalists like Crassus 
were openly recognized as powers in the State, and patricians of 
genius plunged into crime to repair their fortunes ; but it is new in 
our day in this form, as part of the thirst for power and for distine- 
tion, and it may work frightful mischief. In the United States, 
where it rages unchecked, it is destroying the purity of the Legis- 
latures, of the judicial Bench, and of many branches of the Execu- 
tive,—an Ambassador, for example, has just been convicted of 
selling his privilege of import in a way which must have destroyed 
his independence,—and is directly impairing the power of the 
Union, which finds every step unbearably expensive. The great 
capitalists there are gaining with the position the power 
of nobles. The laws are openly defied by men strong 
enough in their command of capital to “secure” not only 
juries but judges, and not only juries and judges, but entire 
legislatures, who pass their decrees with at least as much readiness 
as the Parliaments used to pass entailing Acts, such as the New- 
castle, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, and other Acts, at the dictation of 
potent nobles. We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Vanderbilt, or 
Mr. Drew, or Mr. Fish, or Mr. Sprague could get things done by 
legislatures such as no English noble in the worst days of the oli- 
garchy could have attempted; while as to their position, it is begin- 
ning to be that of the English county kings two hundred years ago. 
We have before us a number of the New York Tribune in which 
three columns of close type are devoted to an elaborate and 
slightly admiring history of a grand feud which has been raging 
for years between two families of Rhode Island, Sprague and 
Brown, and which affects all the politics of the State, and is not 
unfelt even in the politics of the Union. The two families belong 
to the manufacturing aristocracy, count their property by millions, 
and their ‘‘ hands” by the ten thousand, and fight like the Caven- 
dishes and the Stanleys of old whenever they can get a chance. 
The antagonism between them was distinctly felt in the war, 
affecting the Rhode Island regiments, to which the Browns 
really appointed officers, who are now censured by Mr. 
Sprague, and is now affecting the financial policy of the 
Union, Senator Sprague denouncing inflation with immense 
effect, moved, as he half-admitted in his. speech, by anta- 
gonism to the rival House. As to the State offices, it 
seems clearly understood that the present representatives are 
nominees of Brown, and that Mr. Sprague, therefore, intends 
to turn them out, an end he will effect partly through his per- 
sonal popularity, but chiefly through his position as a great 
employer of labour, he driving 250,000 spindles, employing 
2,000 men iu one only of seven sets of mills, and being master 
of nine immense companies, chiefly engaged in iron, the control 
of any one of which ‘* would make a first-class man.” In this 
very account, which appears in a journal at variance with him, he 
being suspected of free-trade proclivities, he and his rival are treated 
exactly as great nobles were a hundred years ago, their possessions 
are described with a sort of awe, the confidence of their retainers in 
them is eulogized, and their family ramifications are shown to be 
matters of grave political importance. ‘The positions of Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Sprague are in fact held up as ideals to be attained, and as 
they can be attained only by money, money in masses becomes the one 
thing sought, and its possession is held to extenuate almost any act, 
breaking open safes, buying judges, and bribing or ‘‘ controlling ” 
legislatures included. Such acts are regarded as the purchase of 
seats was once regarded ia England, as theoretically wrong, but still 
quasi-legitimate incidents in the use of power ; and we are not sure 
that the same toleration does not extend to those who take the 
money. We declare, strong Northerners as we are in sympathy, 
we begin to doubt if this thirst for wealth will not undermine the 
Republic, and its first cause is the dignity which American opinion 
begins to give to cash, the legitimacy with which it begins 
to invest its political and even its violent use. It is this tone 
which our aristocracy, it seems to us, are openly ready to foster, 
and it is one which may yet produce mischiefs greater than that 
| mercantile readiness to swindle which has in the past five years 
created such a terrible amount of suffering. If Money ever gives 





dignity in England, we may rely upon it that the toleration always 
| accorded in this country to the offences of the great will be ex- 

tended to those of the plutocracy, and then it will take a national 
| bankruptcy to bring back our moral tone. 
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WEIGHING TENNYSON. 

AVE we any sure clue by which to measure the true great- 
H ness of the Poets of our own age,—any artifice by which 
we can relieve ourselves from the pressure of the present, 
and judge the greatest products of our literature by a standard 
wider than that of our immediate sympathies and slowly en- 
gendered tastes ? There is a double difficulty in the matter,— 
not merely to set ourselves free from the exclusive domination of 
temporary influences, but also, when we have done so, to esti- 
mate fairly the charm which those temporary influences may 
rightly exercise over future ages, ages not subjected to them 
in anything like equal degree. There can be no doubt, for in- 
stance, that there is something in the age of Chaucer and the 
age of Shakespeare, and the age even of Pope and of Goldsmith, 
which now gives a special flavour to the writings of those various 
authors, but which did not half so much attract their contempora- 
ries, because it was to them an imperceptible atmosphere, part 
of their very lives; while it is, to us, perceptible, unique, and 
attractive, just because it is not the echo of our own every-day 
thoughts, because it is so different from them, because it calls 
into life parts of our nature which are generally too little active, 
because it transports us into anew world. The exquisite charm 
of such lines as Shakespeare's, 

“Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 

is in some measure, no doubt, one which Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries felt as deeply as we can, but in some measure also we do 
not doubt it is due to the refreshment of a mode of metaphor that 
would be strained, unnatural, and entirely out of date now, yet 
which bears on it the impress of ease, nature, and timeliness as it 
runs from Shakespeare’s lips. ‘Thus, in standing on tip-toe, as it 
were, to try and steal a march on the judgment of posterity as to 
the poets of our own day, we are, as it seems to us, almost, if not 
quite, as likely to depreciate them unduly through a too low estimate 
of the special qualifications of the time for grasping some aspect 
of life with force and beauty, as to over-estimate them through 
undue sympathy with temporary currents of thought. We are 
told that ‘‘ the serious critic can put himself outside folks’ various 
likings and preferences ; he is not bound by the average tastes of 
his time ; all literature is open to him, and he approaches the mea- 
sure of any new poetical claimant with the standard left by the pro- 
ductions of bygone centuries.” No doubt he does, but this is almost 
as much his difficulty as his privilege. The ‘serious critic” comes 
to such a task saturated with the literature of his own age, and 
rather weary of it. He soaks himself in other literatures, and is like 
aman travelling in a new coantry. Every new feature délights 
him; the absence of any old feature ia a stimulus to his imagi- 
nation. He depreciates that with which he is familiar. He feasts 
himself on that which is fresh and full of intellectual surprises. 
Of course the danger is that he will run down the true greatness 
which has made the mind and imagination of his age what it is, 
and extol those other secrets of true greatness for which he has 
been hungering without any full satisfaction. 

There is a curious instance of this sort of error in two articles 
which have appeared in separate quarters during the last week 
or two, both more or less leading a sort of reaction against the 
high modern estimate of Tennyson. The new number of the 
Quarterly Reriew, in an article of a good deal of literary ability, 
and not in any way intended as an assault upon ‘Tennyson, still 
curiously enough denies him originality of intellect and com- 
prehensiveness of grasp; while a paper in the May number 
of the Temple Bar Magazine, written with much force and 
knowledge, but with rather a hackneyed bumptiousness,—an Old 
Bailey Chaffenbrass style of aggressiveness—(as if the writer 
had previously bound himself by an oath to “‘ do for” the idolatry 
of Tennyson), goes so far as to cheapen Tennyson down to the 
standard of a mere minor poet. He tells us that Tennyson is 
““not a great poet, unquestionably not a poet of the first rank, all 
but unquestionably not a poet of the second rank, and probably, 
though no contemporary can settle that,—not even at the 
head of poets of the third rank, among whom he must 
ultimately take his place.” This might be true, for it is so 
very vague that we scarcely know its meaning. First-rate 
might be one of three or four poets of universal fame, second- 
rate one of ten or a dozen, and probably in such a sense Tenny- 
Son would be neither. But we know what the writer means 
when we come to detail. He appears to condemn ‘“ the universally 
jabbered opinion ” (why this vulgar anger? it does not add to the 
Strength of the paper) that Tennyson is greater than Scott. To us 





he seems a great poet, and Scott hardly more than a spirited and 
stirring versifier. But, in this writer's view, Tennyson is only a 
garden poet, not a poet of nature in the larger sense at all. He 
has, we learn, a ‘‘ dainty and delicious” muse, and ‘“‘a Pegasus 
with very decent legs, small elegant head, right well groomed, and 
an uncommonly good mane and tail, but a Pegasus without wings.” 
The critic goes on to say of Tennyson, ‘ Alas, he is no eagle! as 
we have said, he never soars! He twitters under our roof, sweeps 
and skims round and round our ponds, is musical on the branches 
of our trees, plumes himself on the edges of our fountains, builds 
himself a warm nest under our gables and even in our hearts, 
‘ cheeps,’ to use his own words, twenty million loves, feeds out of 
our hands, eyes us askance, struts along our lawns, and flutters in 
and out our flowery pastures, does all in fact that welcome, semi- 
domesticated, swallows, linnets, and musical bullfinches do, but there 
it ends.” Such is the curiously false estimate which this confident, 
conceited, somewhat coarse, though often eloquent and vigorous 
writer gives us of Tennyson, through a rash use of that comparative 
method of which we have spoken of the difficulties already. Toa 
certain extent the Quarterly reviewer, to a much greater extent this 
slashing critic in Temple Bar, in whom we seem to recognize a 
writer of some name, seems to us vastly to underrate his genius, 
and to do so mainly because that genius is so near his mind’s 
eye, and has affected the whole life of the day so powerfully, that 
he cannot even take in its outline. ‘To our ears, the description 
of a dainty cabinet-picture maker, of a tame singing bird haunting 
trim gardens, has about as much true application to ‘Tennyson as 
it would have to Goethe, perhaps rather less. 

The great blunder which the critic of whom we speak makes in 
his estimate of Tennyson, and in a less degree the much juster critic 
in the Quarterly, seems to us to be this,—that in that abstract way 
which has so little of real instinctiveness in it, each of them com- 
pares him with other poets of quite different and more rapid or pas- 
sionate genius,—and building on an implicit assumption, not fairly 
realized, much less examined and sustained, that rapidity, or pas- 
sion, is the great criterion of great poets, classes him hastily with 
the smaller poets because he is found to be wanting in these quali- 
ties. But not only are there very great poetical faculties indeed 
which do not need rapidity and what is here meant by passion, but 
there are some which are hardly consistent with them. And one of 
the greatest of these qualities seems to us Tennyson’s distinguish- 
ing, mastering, pervading characteristic,—we mean the imaginative 
faculty which corresponds to the microscope, rather than the tele- 
scope, in its treatment of human feeling, and instead of sweeping a 
wide horizon, and compressing much into little by the swiftness of 
its glance, keeps the object-glass fixed on one point, and com- 
presses much into little by the fullness and variety and minuteness 
of its accumulations. ‘This seems to us not merely ‘Tennyson's 
tendency, but the tendency in an even higher degree of the 
younger contemporaries of ‘Tennyson,—of Matthew Arnold and of 
Clough. It is to our minds simply silly to say that because a great 
poet does not fly like Shelley in the thin air between earth and 
sky, or thunder like Byron in his passion, or muse like Wordsworth 
in his solitary rapture, he is destitute of the higher poetic gifts, 
nay, is even a sort of effeminate petit-maitre in poetry, which 
is almost what the 7emple Bur critic implies. What can be more 
masculine, severely defined, strongly grasped, more directly built 
on the solid rock of human nature, that ‘Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer,—which this presumptuous critic wholly ignores, venturing 
even to assert that since 1842 ‘‘ he has added no fresh laurels, in 
kind, to his brow?” The Northern Farmer was not only new 
in kind, but a picture that may well be held to outshine almost 
all Chaucer’s grand portraits of his Canterbury pilgrims ; and we 
will say with confidence that it is an absolute and final answer to 
that attempt which has been so elaborately made to paint Mr. 
Tennyson as a dainty and all but conventional poet. The poet 
who could draw as he has drawn the Northern Farmer cannot 
but be at bottom a poct of bold, hardy, and masculine genius, 
however tropical and luxuriant the overgrowth which often half 
conceals it. And that this is his true essence, we do not need even 
the Northern Farmer to prove beyond question. Would not that 
daring, original, and powerful, if painful poem, 7'he Death of 
Lucretius alone have proved it?—a poem of a harder fibre, and 
far more thoughtful and full of genuine study than anything 
which Byron ever attempted, not to say produced. Indeed, the 
same might be said of either Tithonus or Ulysses, poems both 
of them unequalled in any other poet for the clear dominion 
of a ruling idea, and the sharp perfection of its execution (free 
altogether from the excess of detail by which Tennyson so often 
hides, only too successfully, the masculine, strongly marked type 
beneath). The truth seems to be that the writer in the Temple Bar 
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has no power to enter into Tennyson’s highest work. When he 
speaks of the Gardener's Daughter,—perfect as in its way it is,— 
as marking the high-tide line of his genius, the ‘* smashing ” 
critic smashes not ‘Tennyson, but himself. Even the Quarterly 
reviewer seems to us to show a remarkable want of insight 
when he speaks of Tennyson's genius as almost feminine, and as 
showing the power of compression without the power of compre- 
hension. If any woman had written any one of the four poems 
we have just named, what would have been the criticism upon 
her ?—simply that she had absolutely overleaped all the imagined 
(and possibly imaginary) bounds of feminine genius; that she had 
produced a bold, massive, terse, absolutely perfect piece of poetic 
sculpture. ‘Ulysses’ has, we admit, a dash of the modern in him. 
He is not absolutely Greek,—he speaks of all experience as 
“An arch wherethro’ 
Gloams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 
But no figure was ever hewn out by a sculptor, in expression 
so perfect and form so stately. Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Goethe have nothing to equal it. That 
“ Grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” 
and cherishing anirrepressible scorn for his tame, domestic-minded 
son, the blameless Telemachus 
“Centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet admiration to my household gods 

When I am gone ;—he works his work, I mine,” 
—that ‘ Ulysses’ is a figure that will live in literature as long as 
literature is, and which it argues sheer dullness in the eye of any 
critic not to have recognized, with its various compeers, as marking 
the highest point literature has yet reached in severe aud stately 
intellectual delineation. 

Tennyson's greatness will, as we believe, be in many respects 
estimated by future generations as we are never likely to 
recognize it, though much of the popularity of his Gardener's 
Daughter, his May Queen, his Locksley Hall, and so forth, will 
undoubtedly pass away with the generation in whose tone of 
sentiment these are somewhat minute studies,—even perhaps 
overloaded with small ornament. He is the first and greatest 
of the true student poets, as the Quarterly Review justly observes, 
though Clough at least has written some things which even 
Tennyson will never equal. And by the true student 
poets we do not mean purely introspective poets,—on the 
contrary, no poet ever lived who can paint external landscape 
with the sure and rapid hand of Tennyson,—but those poets who 
have studied the limits of human knowledge, and know how to 
discriminate with subtle and accurate touch the false from the 
true, the showy from the substantial, in their own hearts and 
minds, and in the human world as well. Byron did not know this. 
Half his poetry at least is spurious stuff, with all its magnificent 
force. His Giaours and his Chiide Harolds are buckram heroes. It 
was not till he got into his cynical vein and wrote Don Juan 
that he rose clear of the rubbish, the false stuff, in himself. 
Shelley never even tried for a moment to disentangle the mystical 
falsetto element in himself from the pure ethereal poetry. He is 
wild, sweet, eerie, supernatural, but he is never real. Words- 
worth is meditative, but has no discriminating self-knowledge. 
Of all poets that ever lived, Tennyson is the greatest in painting 
human moods with a richness and subtlety of insight that a 
hair’s-breadth of deviation would have spoiled. There is no human 
regret and yearning in our language equal to this :— 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in mo! 

Oh, well for the fisherman's boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play?! 
Oh, well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 

But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


Shelley’s :— 


‘When the lamp is shattered the light in the dust lies dead, 
When the cloud is scattered the rainbow’s glory is fled,” 





expresses a far wilder and more desolate mood, as of one shivering 
in the dark wilderness ; but it is not so yearning and so human 
a mood as Tennyson’s, whose greatness it is to be always self- 
possessed, even when most possessed by waves of emotion which 


he can neither sound nor measure. With what a firm and sgelf- 
possessed sculptor’s hand he carves out the vagrant longings and 
breaking threads of thought in that variable elation and depres- 
sion of mood due to wine, in his marvellously fine poem, Wilt 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue! Beneath that apparently wan- 





dering hand, there is as firm and sure and over-mastering a concep- 
tion as runs through his Tithonus, or his Ulysses, or his Lucretius, 
or his 7wo Voices, or his In Memoriam, or his Northern Farmer. 
For the painting and sculpture of moods which require the fullest 
insight into a rich and complex nature, no poet, to our knowledge, 
has ever lived to rival Tennyson. No doubt to an ordinary eye 
the field of view is small, but it is not small under Tennyson's 
treatment. It is so full, fetches so real and true an illustration 
from an hundred sources, and follows so unflinchingly the true. 
lines of nature even beneath all this tangle of detail, that yow 
might as well call the Laocoon a small subject of art, as give that 
name to Tennyson’s greatest themes. Where precisely he stands 
in the hierarchy of poets we do not feel either the power or the 
inclination to determine,—certainly we should say below Words- 
worth ; perhaps below Byron and Shelley ; certainly above Keats, 
But of one thing we are very sure, that the critics of future times 
will not even try him by the tests of the somewhat rash and 
pretentious critic in the Temple Bar ; and will see in him some far 
greater qualities than any that are indicated even in the criticism 
of the Quarterly Review. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


— > 
XCIX.—LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Tue Towns : — (CONTINUED.) 


ATJOTHING can well be more striking than the position of 

Lincoln Cathedral. “ Rising from the open valley of the 
Witham, high over the trees, gardens, and houses of the city, and 
the ivy-covered castle keep, it stands out in bold relief against 
the sky in colossal but exquisite proportions.” ‘It can be 
seen from six counties, far across the immense extent of level 
marshes now drained and fertile,” aud ‘‘contains within its 
compass every variety of style, from the massive simple 
Norman to the last stage of pointed art.” Its towers are now 
shorn of the spires which once adorned them, but its only rival 
in grandeur in England is considered to be the Minster at 
York. It was commenced ‘by Bishop Remigius, on the plan of 
Ronan, A.D. 1075-92. After a disastrous fire it was repaired 
and vaulted with stone, 1123-1147. ‘*St. Hugh, 1186-1203, built 
the east transept and chapels, the choirs and chapter-house, and 
the east front of the western transept, and made additions to the 
original west front of Remigius. ‘lhe Galilee porch and west side 
of the main transept were finished shortly after his death.” ‘The 
cloisters ‘“‘ were commenced in the reign of Edward I. Hugh 
of Wells, 1206-35, completed the nave.” ‘The central tower fell 
suddenly with a crash in 1237, and the lower part was rebuilt by 
Bishop Grossteste (1237-54), and the upper portion was begun 
and finished with a spire by D’Alderby (1300-19). The angel cboir 
was commenced in 1256 and completed in 1282. The upper part 
of the south front of the great transept is referred to the years 
1351-81. The upper storey of the west tower was built by 
William Alnwick (1436-50). The spires were removed in 1807. 
The remaining chapels were built at epochs between 1320 and 1547. 
The church is built of the oolite and calcareous stone of the vicinity, 


the buttresses is 524 feet, and the interior length 482 feet. ‘The 
width of the cathedral is 80 feet, the height of the vaulting of 
the nave 80 feet, and the width of the western front 174 feet. 
The exterior length of the principal transept is 250 feet, and the 
interior 222 feet; width, 66 feet. ‘The smaller or eastern tran- 
sept is in length 170 feet, and width (including the side chapels), 
44 feet. The old bell “‘lom of Lincoln,” cast in 1610, cracked 
in 1827, and being broken up with six others in 1834, was recast 
into the present large bell and two quarter bells. The two towers 
rise from the ground to a height of 180 feet; their original 
spires rose 101 feet; there are still pinnacles at the corners of the 
towers. 

Besides the Merchants’ Guildhall, ‘the most extensive range 
of buildings of the twelfth century now remaining,” we still have, 
belonging to old Lincoln, the “ Bishop's Palace,” which Leland 





Haydor,near Grantham. ‘The exterior length of thecathedral within. 
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describes as “hanging on the slope of the hill ;” Guildhall, the 
ancient Stone-Bow of the fifteenth century, in Iigh Street; a 
large gateway flanked by circular turrets, battlemented; an ancient 
chantry of the early part of the fourteenth century, called St. 
Mary’s Conduit, at the west end of the Church of St. Mary le 
Wigford; the Exchequer Gate, in the Cathedral Close; the 
remains of the fort called Lucy Tower; an oriel in the Castle 
yard, which once lit the mansion of John of Gaunt; St. Anne’s 
Chapel and Bede Houses; the Grey Friars, now the Mechanics’ 
Institute; and the churches of St. Michael, St. Mary’s Guildhall, 
of the twelfth century, and St. Peter-at-Gowts, with a Norman 
tower. 

The present town is irregularly laid out. Its principal trade 
is in flour, and there is much commercial intercourse with York- 
shire in corn and wood. ‘There are a manufactory for steam 
engines, breweries, &c. A cattle fair is held for a few days in 
April, which is one of the great horse fairs of England. ‘The 
population of the city of Lincoln was, in 1861, 20,999, a decided 
increase from that of 1851, which was 17,536. 

Stamford or Stanford is situated on both sides of the river 
Welland, which here divides the two counties of Lincoln and 
Northampton, the part in Northamptonshire being called for dis- 
tinction Stamford-Baron. We have no very early notice of the 
town, unless we accept Henry of Huntingdon’s tradition that here 
Hengist the Jute defeated the Picts and Scots. By a charter of King 
Edgar in 972, it appears to have been then a market-town, and a 
more considerable place than Peterborough. It was for a long 
time under the special dominion of the Scandinavians, having been 
one of their federated wryhs or fortified strongholds. According to 
one account, Edward the Elder or Ethelfleda built a castle on the 
northern bank in 914; according to another, the Saxons in 922 
fortified the southern part of the town, the northern being still 
occupied by the Danes, who then gave in their submission. They, 
however, are stated to have possessed rulers of their own down to 
the year 1041. According to Domesday Book, in 5 out of the 6 
wards into which it was divided there were 141 inhabited houses 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, 136 of which remained at 
the time of the Survey. Five had been destroyed at the building of 
the castle. It had also had, as we have seen, 12 lagemen in the 
time of the Confessor, but the number at the Survey was 9 only. 
Stamford was rated in the Confessor’s time for landfyrd, shipfyrd, 
and danegeld, as far 12 hundreds and a half. The lagemen and 
burgesses held 272 acres in William's time, sine consuetudine. It 
was then a King’s borough. In the reign of Stephen the castle 
was besieged and taken by Henry of Anjou, and he bestowed 
both that and the town, excepting the barons’ and knights’ 
fees, on Richard Humez or Humetz, to hold them of the 
Crown by homage and other service. King John granted 
them similarly to William, Earl Warren. John, Earl Warren, 
grauted them to Edward I., who regranted them to the earl for his 
life, to revert on his demise to the Crown. ‘The manor, after many 
grants and forfeitures, &c., was bestowed by Queen Elizabeth on 
her great minister, William Cecil, Lord Burghley, from which 
family it passed for a time to the Greys, Earls of Stamford, 
but was repurchased by the Cecils, in whom it still vests. In 
1190 the Jews of Stamford were plundered and many of them 
slain. One of ‘*Queen Eleanor’s crosses” was erected at Stam- 
ford and destroyed in the reign of Charles I. A charter of in- 
corporation was granted to the town by Edward LV. in the first year 
of his reign, under the title of ‘* Aldermen and common burgesses 
of the first and second bench,” but as early as since the 23rd 
year of Edward I. the borough has sent representatives to the 
House of Commons (though with intermissions). Several Parlia- 
ments and councils were called in the town during the middle 
ages. There were 16 parish churches in the town and suburbs, 
and priories for Carmelite, Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustine 
friars (two in or near the town) and Benedictine monks (at St. 
Leonard's, just out of the town to the east); also several “ halls,” 
or monastic schools. On occasion of some discontent at Oxford a 
number of the students retired to Stamford in 1333, and were not 
induced to return without great difliculty. In the reign of Richard 
III. the castle was thrown down and demolished. “ The hill on 
which it stood, to the north-west of the town, appears to have 
been merely artificial, the various layers of earth lying horizon- 
tally, and by the side are the small ruins of a stone wall.” It was 
a walled and fortified town. ‘‘ Leland says that there were seven 
principal towers, to each of which the freeholders were occasion- 
ally allotted to watch and ward; and according to Speed’s plan 
of the town, there were also four smaller forts, which made the 
number eleven. Besides this, the town was defended by seven 
principal and two postern gates.” The town was much benefited 





in its trade by the settlement here in 1572 of some Flemish 
Protestant refugees, silk and serge weavers, under the auspices of 
Lord Burgiley. The town was not governed by a mayor till the 
time of Charles II., who granted it a new charter, which was 
confirmed by James II. The custom of Borough- English, by which 
landed property descends to the youngest sons, prevails here, but 
there is only one copyhold house in the town. 

We must not omit the ancient stone bridge of five arches over 
the river Welland. A new bridge of three arches was built in 
granite in the Norman style by a Marquis of Exeter. All Saints’ 
Church is chiefly of Early English architecture ; the tower, spire, 
and two porches are of the perpendicular. ‘The other churches are 
generally perpendicular. ‘Part of the nave of the conventual 
Church of the Benedictine priory of St. Leonard’s is still stand- 
ing, and is used asa barn. The west gate of the Carmelite or 
White priory is still entire, just outside the town, on the north- 
east side. Near it are parts of a wall and a postern or back gateway 
of the Grey or Franciscan Priory.” A grammar-school was founded 
about 1530 by William Radcliffe, an alderman of the borough, 
and a blue-coat school was established in 1704. ‘There are also in 
the town numerous endowed hospitals, almshouses, and other 
charities. There are no manufactories, but a considerable business 
is carried on in malting, and in a retail trade with the neighbour- 
hood. Several markets are held in the course of the year. ‘There is 
navigation up to the town for boats and barges. ‘The town, 
however, is falling off in population,—the inhabitants reaching in 
1851 to 8,933, but in 1861 to ouly 8,047,—and it has now 
lost by the last Reform Bill one of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

Grantham is situated on the right bank of the river Witham, a 
short distance westward from the old Roman road, which is known 
as Ermine Street. It appears from Domesday Book that Editha, 
Edward the Confessor’s wife, had a manor in Grantham and 12 
carucates at Geld. At the time of the Survey it had 111 burgesses 
and 72 bordarii. Matilda, William the Conqueror’s wife, held 
the town and soke as part of the royal demesne. In the 42nd 
year of Henry III., that King being greatly distressed by the 
Parliament refusing to grant him the supplies he demanded, 
mortgaged the town to his uncle, William de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke. ‘‘ Near the point where a small stream, called the 
Mowbeck, joins the Witham, formerly stood a castle ; but no traces 
of the building remain, and the only local evidence that the town 
had a castle arises from the adjoining street being called Castle 
Gate, aud the description in old deeds of certain tenements, which 
belonged to the chantry of St. Mary, as situated in Castle Dyke. 
The names of three other streets of the town, Westgate, Watergate, 
and Swinegate, evidently denote that once Grantham was encom- 
passed with a wall, but no vestiges of it are now to be seen.” There 
was an Eleanor’s cross near the south entrance to the town, on 
St. Peter’s Hill. 

Grantham was first incorporated under a charter given by Edward 
IV. in 1463, and received in addition 12 charters of later date. 
It has returned two members to Parliament since the 7th of Edward 
IV. Bya charter of the 7th of Charles I. its government was 
placed in 2 aldermen, 13 common burgesses, and 12 second bur- 
gesses; now it is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 burgesses. A 
free school was founded here by Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in 1528, and was further endowed by Edward VI. with 
the possessions of the dissolved monastery of Grey Friars in the 
town. The church isa fine specimen of the thirteenth century, 
and has a spire 270 feet high. Near Grantham Oliver Cromwell 
gained one of his early victories in the Eastern Counties over the 
Cavaliers. 

Grantham is not a manufacturing town, but has an increasing 
trade, chiefly in malting. ‘There is a canal uniting the town with 
the Trent, “ by means of which an cxtensive export of corn and 
other agricultural produce takes place, and aun import, principally 
of coal.” ‘There are markets and fairs for sheep and cattle. The 
population (municipal), which in 1851 was 5,375, was in 1861, 
4,954; but the population of the parliamentury borough had 
slightly increased. 


—— 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—At the risk of being classed with the ‘‘ priests” whom Mr. 
Bright denounces as being,—more even than ‘‘ lords and warriors,” 
—the root of all evil, I venture to claim a hearing in your ‘‘ open 
council” for a plea on the other side of this question. 
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I confess that, unless we take up the position of the extreme 
Puritanism against which Hooker argued, and maintain that the 
law of Moses is the necessary basis and limit of legislation in 
moral and social questions, I can see no principle of consistency in 
the proposed alteration of the marriage code. It nibbles at a 
corner of a great question without one glimmer of a law to guide 
it. ‘The man who holds that the civil precepts of the Pentateuch 
are to be received as binding on a Christian commonwealth goes 
to a chapter of Leviticus, and finds a list of degrees of relationship 
within which marriages are prohibited. ‘The list is itself mani- 
festly incomplete. It tends, on the whole, to place affinity on the 
same ground as consanguinity. ‘That tendency is traversed by a 
clear command in one case that a man should marry his brother's 
widow, by a doubtful permission in another that he may marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. ‘lhe Puritan element, which is still 
dominant among us, takes the list nearly, but not quite, as a 
whole—allows no argument from analogy or parity of reason to 
extend it, and then, shrinking illogically from allowing the 
marriage with a brother’s widow, which is clearly commanded, 
urges the permission of the ambiguous text to marry a wife’s 
sister. 

What strikes those who are not content with anomalies and 
incoherences is, that neither those who assail the existing law from 
the ground of Protestantism, nor those who identify the proposed 
change with general progressive Liberalism, seem ever to have 
asked themselves on what ground any restrictions on marriage on 
the score of relationship are imposed by law. ‘The defenders of the 
existing law are open to the same charge. Appeals to Scripture or 
to the Church, appeals to the practice of other countries, platitudes 
as to the rights of conscience, are all we meet with. And yet it 
is, | conceive, clear that, unless we can get at some such ground, 
the prohibitions and permissions in the Pentateuch are positive, 
and not moral, not binding upon the consciences of Christian men, 
still less fitted to be the basis of legislation. Without it, the 
dicta of Fathers and the Canons of Councils are but ‘ ecclesiastical 
rubbish.” We must face the wider, deeper question, or we are as 
men fighting in the dark. 

The answer on one side is, it is true, bold and clear enough. 
*¢ Nature,” we are told, “ has stamped her condemnation upon the 
marriage of blood relations. Disease and debility are transmitted 
and augmented, even in such a union as the marriage of first 
cousins. ‘This ought to be forbidden. ‘There is no like danger in 
marriage with a wife’s sister. ‘hat ought to be permitted ?” The 
basis of duty is thus made entirely physical. The guilt of inces- 
tuous unions stands on the same footing as the mistake of in-and- 
in breeding, as the marriage of those who inherit a scrofulous 
diathesis. ‘Those who are satisfied with such an explanation of 
the consensus of all civilized countries as to the enormity of such 
unions may, if they like, accept that basis. But if so, unless they 
are content with anomalies and inconsistencies, they must go 
further, and sweep away all restrictions whatever on marriages of 
affinity, for in this respect they all stand on the same footing. 
Marriage should be permitted with the wife’s niece, daughter, 
mother, as well as with her sister. I do not think that many of 
the majority who carried the second reading of the Bill are pre- 
pared to go that length. But if they are not, they were voting 
for a privilegium, not for a principle. The permission given to 
the man, but denied to the woman under like circumstances, is, at 
any rate, an inequality of which the advocates of women’s rights 
have reason to complain. 

On what ethical ground, then, as distinct from ecclesiastical 
authority, or texts of Leviticus, or social expediency, or physical 
laws, are we to base our marriage legislation’ I submit that we 
can only do so on the broad principle that wherever evisting 
relationships constitute, as such, a bond of sympathy, affection, 
love, there the introduction of the sexual clement that enters into 
marriage tends to degrade that affection, and is therefore contrary 
to the constitution of our nature and of human society. That 
element is given to be the starting-point of new relationships, not 
to supervene on old ones. It is a minor point, though not an 
immaterial one, that all such relationships imply a familiarity of 
intercourse which is, on the wide scale, perilous, unless on either 
side there is the defence of the purity that shrinks from any 
approximation to sensuous contact. 

It follows from this that marriages of consanguinity are, in 
proportion to the nearness of relationship, violations of a natural 


law. This explains the horror naturalis with which they have 


been regarded wherever men have not sunk into a bestial 
savagery. But it follows also, if the basis of obligation is ethical, 
not physical,—moral, not positive,—resting on a law of nature, 





not on a text of Leviticus—that, in proportion as marriage is 
what it ought to be, and ‘they twain are one flesh,’ the new 
relation into which husband and wife enter with the kindred of 
each other becomes a ground of sympathy and love, and brings 
with it the freedom and familiarity which your article so well 
describes. It follows that, though not in the same degree, there 
is an immorality, like in kind to that which attaches to marriages 
of consanguinity, in mingling with those feelings that which is of 
the essence of the marriage union. If, as Mr. Bright has said, we 
do not brand those who have contracted such marriages as 
criminals, it is because we look on them as having followed false 
guides, as having done what they were led to think was an assertion 
of their freedom against an unjust restriction. Their conscience 
is, in regard to our marriage laws, as the conscience of the 
poacher is in regard to game laws, and the moral turpitude of 
their actions is proportionately lessened, and we look on them 
individually with forbearance. But they knew, as the poacher 
knows, what was the penalty of those acts, and have no claim to 
an ex post fucto legislation to set them free from it, unless the law 
be manifestly iniquitous. Those who hold the restriction to rest 
upon a firm ethical foundation must leave them, with whatever 
pity and sadness, to the consequences which they have made their 
own. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is this, —that we have 
at present a marriage code which is consistent and symmetrical, 
treating affinity and consanguinity as on the same footing. It is 
in harmony with the general convictions of Christendom, before 
it had lapsed into fantastic unrealities on the one side, or Judaiz- 
ing Puritanism on the other. Are those convictions, to one who 
believes that a higher Spirit has pervaded Christian thought on 
these matters than was found in Judaism or Paganism, of less 
authority than a disputed text in Leviticus, or the example of 
countries which, on the strength of that text, have relaxed what 
we maintain? Is it statesmanlike, is it rational, to deal with an 
isolated case, when it cannot be touched without affecting a wide 
class of analogous cases that stand or fall with it? If the change, 
carried to its legitimate and, in the end, inevitable results leads us 
to more merely physical notions of the laws that govern marriage 
and its relationships, are we not in danger of taking a “step 
backward into barbarism ”?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. PLumprre. 


[It appears to us that out correspondent’s ingenious theory 
would require a law punishing the marriage between old friends, 
—quite apart from any affinity. If our article last week described 
anything, it described a feeling which could not exist between 
mere brother and sister, and which exactly corresponds to what 
might exist between old friends who had never contemplated such 
a thing as marriage at all.—Ep. Spectator.) 


“NOT OF THIS WORLD.” 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have not read Mr. Baldwin Brown’s book on JMisrcad 
Passages of Scripture, but perhaps I can add to your notice of it a 
word or two not quite without interest. The meaning of Christ's 
words in John xviii. 36 is made abundantly plain by a simple 
reference to Matthew xxvi. 53. But now for a curious fact. I 
have just consulted four ‘‘ reference ” Bibles, and in neither have 
I found this particular reference. Oddly enough, I have found in 
two of these four,—one of the two being the Puragruph Bible of 
the Religious Tract Society,—a totally misleading reference to 
Luke xii. 14, a reference which bolsters up the very error which 
Mr. Brown condemns! Compare, also, in connection with the 
two passages I have given, Acts i. 6 and 7, Matthew xxiv. 36, 
Mark xiv. 36, and Matthew xxvii. 46. 

One word fora much abused ian, long ago gone to the majority. 
I once heard the Rev. Robert Montgomery sensibly and forcibly 
attack the current construction, though he did not hit upon 
what appears to me to be the obvious reading supplied by Christ 
himself. 

And one word, with your kind leave, on my own behalf. 
Through the badness of my MS. there are some fatal errors in my 
letter on ‘Art and Opinion.” What Coleridge said was that 
* pleasure, and not truth,” was the immediate end of poetry. And 
in my fourth paragraph, the words ‘I allege” should read “ To 
allege ;” while, in the fourth line of that paragraph, the words “ as 
surely as if ” should be ‘‘ is surely as if.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marruew Browne. 
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BOOKS. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND.* 
Tuts is a masterly book on a great subject, and we feel confident 
that those who are the most familiar with Chaucer will the most 
heartily assent to our estimate of Mr. Matthew Browne’s attractive 
pages. As was intimated in a recent issue of this journal, 
« Matthew Browne” is only a name assumed by our author, so 
that in fact the present work, like various other of the same 
writer’s contributions to our literature, iz as good as anonymous. 
For our own parts, we will not be forward to remove the disguise, 
aud, indeed, in very many cases we should as a rule prefer the 
anonymous to the onomatous mode of addressing the public. If a 
publicist makes a personal attack on a contemporary, or if he 
has special personal experience which peculiarly fits him to speak 
with authority on a given subject, we should hold the anonymous 
utterance to be, in the one ease, to say the least, perilously fraught 
with temptations to reckless assertion, and in the other, to imply 
some latent disregard for the intrinsic claims of a momentous 
question. ‘The present reviewer has long been of opinion that when 
the theme which a writer discusses belongs to the region of pure 
art, or speculative criticism, he is more likely to be disengaged 
from all merely personal considerations, more likely to be 
dominated by his subject and lose himself in it by withholding 
his name. ‘The anonymous author is at liberty to refer continually 
to an ideal standard—to what is strictly émpersona/—and then, as 
in the well-known instances of the Natural History of Enthusiasin 
and Evce Homo, he may have tie special gratification of witness- 
ing the impression which his speculations by themselves create 
upon the public mind, unalloyed by any suspicion that his readers 
are influenced either by prejudice against himself or prepossession 
in his favour. ‘l’o be heard without being seen, to be but a rojce 
crying in the wilderness, is doubtless very fascinating to a certain 
type of mind; and so long as this able critic chooses to retain his 
pseudonym, and watch the reception given to his essayings without 
throwing his own shadow on the page, by all means let him 
indulge his humour. 

But while Mr. Browne veils his personality proper from his 
readers, the hidden man of him is of very sufficient and substan- 
tial quality. Ile has been most happy in the selection of Chaucer 
for his subject, and we cannot but think that the poet himself has 
found in Mr. Browne his most genial, sympathizing, and intelli- 
gent expositor. We are not speaking at random. We have at 
hand rather considerable means for enabling us to form a just 
judgment of the respective merits of those who have laboured 
heartily in the Chaucerian field. Speght, the laudatory but quite 
uncritical Urry, the scholarly ‘T'yrwhitt, the fanciful though 
always forceful Godwin, Sir Harris Nicolas, the late Robert Bell, 
John Saunders, a certain North British reviewer, and the uniformly 
accurate ‘Thomas Wright, have all deserved well at the hands of the 
lovers of Chaucer by their respective editions or investigations ; 
and to all of them (with the exception, probably, of the North 
British reviewer), Mr. Browne would be the first to acknowledge his 
obligations. But whatever he has read,—and he has read im- 
mensely on this special subject,—he has made so entirely his own, 
that his work is entitled to the merit of being entirely original. 
We made ourselves students of Chaucer, and to our own thinking 
at least graduated in the genuine old English gentleman's writings 
years ago; but we fecl ourselves only the more indebted to Mr. 
Browne for his racy and suggestive volumes. Ilis book /ires in every 
page. There is not a dull or common-place sentence to be found 
in Chaucer's England; and sometimes, in a foot-note, our author 
throws out a hint which indicates at once a very comprehensive 
survey of human interests and fine moral discrimination. Let us 
take the following as an illustrative example. Mr. Browne, in his 
chapter entitled **'Town and Country,” gives us not a little 
picturesque and historically valuable information. [le riots, we 
might say, in his familiarity with old English life and modes of 
feeling, while he presents to us, in contrast with the modern 
Wordsworthian habit of subterfusing into the aspects of nature a 
divine significance, the old domesticated sense of relation to the 
outer world which characterized our ancestors five centuries ago. 
After quoting a charming passage from the tale of the Doctor of 
Physic on ‘** Nature ” as God’s “ Vicar-General,” who was or- 
dained by the ‘“ former principal” to form and paint all earthly 
creatures according to her list, our author says, ‘‘ A mind trained 


in the modern school . .. may possibly read into what 
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Chaucer here writes a meaning, or a suggestion which Chaucer 
himself had not.” And then he adds, in a foot-note :— 

“Tho practice is far too common in criticism of all kinds, including 
criticism of the Bible. I wish those who indulge in it would think, 
among other things, of the harm they do to themselves, since every act 
of insincerity tends permanently to cloud the mind. The error [ am 
condemning is often defended on the ground that the prophet and the poet 
are the subjects of an inspiration, and do not always know the whole 
meaning of their own words. And this is trac, but it is not an excuse 
which fits the case. The question, what do certain words cover? is 
quite distinct from the question, what did the writer of them mean ?” 

A paragraph like this supplies a strong temptation to write a lay 
sermon on the ethics of interpretation, but we must resist it, and 
pass on to other matters more specially pertinent to Chaucer. 

Mr. Browne's book consists, in form, of a series of essays, which 
touch upon almost every phase of English life in the great epoch 
during which Chaucer lived and sang. ‘The essays themselves are 
eighteen in number, and have, each of them, a title which, with- 
out being sensational, is frequently quaint, and always whets the 
curiosity. First of all and naturally comes ‘* The Poet of the 
Canterbury Tales,” then “ The Story of the Pilgrims,” followed 
by such conpanions as *‘'The Gay Science,” “ Merry England,” 
** Motley,” ‘* Medieval Nuditanism ” ‘“* Food, House, Dress, and 
Minor Morals,” “ Familiarities of Faith,” ‘* Wonder, Knowledge, 
Belief, aud Criticism,” and ‘* Under Shadow the Church.’ We 
may further mention that to each essay is prefixed a pictorial 
illustration, which at once adds to the outer attractions of the 
book, and also furnishes, so to speak, the text on which Mr, 
Browne discourses, and always with equal versatility, gracefulness, 
insight, and self-possession. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, take him for all in all, was our first modern 
English gentleman. He is English to his heart's core. ‘The city of 
London, in which, as he tells us, if “The Testament of Love” be 
his, he was ‘‘ forth growen,” was to him most dear and sweet; and 
readers who did not know the fact before, will learn from Mr. 
Matthew Browne how applicable to London the epithet “ sweet” 
was in Chaucer's time :—Loudon, with its fragrant hayfields, its 
strawberry gardens, its shining ‘saffron hills,” its luxuriant vine- 
yards, its broad fair river, its delectable wells, its motley crowds 
of warrior, priest, friar, lawyer, country gentleman, shopman, 
ploughman, cook, ’prentice boy, with pale-faced nuns, aldermen’s 
wives, and buxom widows, like ‘‘ the good wyfe of Bathe,” all in 
varied and characteristic attire. Mudlessly dear to him was our 
English tongue. [He chose it as the instrument of his own master- 
ful utterances both in prose and verse, aud over and over we 
find him giving expression to his affection for the Saxon vernacular. 
In nothing is his prophetic and traly patriotic character more 
conspicuous than in his attachment to the English language. 
What Luther did for the Germans by his translation of the Bible, 
Chaucer, in conjunction with his great contemporary, Wycliffe, 
achieved for our mother language. A Norman by descent, he is 
wholly Saxon in all his sympathies, and by the might of his genius 
he made our common speech ready for his great successor, and our 
greatest writer, Shakespeare, found the instrument of British 
language ready for use. ‘The great merit of Chaucer is that he so 
largely fashioned it, and made it meet for song. No doubt, we 
had endless English verses before Chaucer ; but he gave us, in the 
deepest sense of the phrase, English poetry. We owe to him our, 
iambic heroic measure, and measures of various kinds besides he 
employs with wonderful ease. ‘lo give a single example of the 
thorough modernness of Chaucer's way of treating things, let us 
quote a charming passage of his prose. It occurs in the opening 
paragraph of his treatise on the ‘‘ Astrolabye,” which he wrote in 
his sixty-third year, A.]). 1391, for the special edification of one 
of his children : — 

“ Lytel Louys, my sonne, I percevo well by certene evydences thyne 
abylyte to lerne Scyences, touching nombres and proportions, and also 
well consydere I thy besye prayer in especial to lerne the tretyse of the 
Astrolabye [a mathematical instrument, says Urry, for ascertaining the 
height of the sun and stars]. This treatyse, divided in five parts, wil 
ishewe the wonder-lightt rules and nakid words in Huglishe, for Latine 
ne canst thou nat yet, but small, my lytel sonne.” 

It was not only the speech of Englishmen, as we have implied, 
that was dear to Chaucer. He * took all England up.” But he did 
this in a quiet poet’s way. Ile lived in a time of what we may 
call world-shaking events—a time of great battles, wide-wasting 
epidemics, of phenomena, in a word, so startling, that Wycliffe 
drew from them the augury that the last phials were being 











t Weare of opiuion that this phrase should be printed as we have suggested in 
the text, corresponding to such a German compound as wunder-sehdn, and not, 
“ wonder light,” as some editions render it. In like manner, the epithet applied to the 
poor parson, “ wonder-diligent,” should be regarded as one word. Examples like 
these are of value, as indicating the combinational character of the English language 
in contradistiuction from the French, and other Romanic tongue 
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poured out on the Church and the earth. None of these 
things, however, touched with fearful foreboding the heart and 
brain of Chaucer. He fought in the French wars,—he was, 
indeed, made a prisoner by the French. He knew how the 
terrible desolations of the Black Death, among other results, 
introduced into the ranks of the clergy a crowd of ignorant and 
wholly unworthy men. He knew all about Wat the ‘Tiler from 
Deptford and the Scotch wars too. He was perfectly familiar 
with the scandal of the rival Infallibilities, who kept thundering 
everlasting damnation against each other and their respective 
followings ; and he must have heard that at Avignon, in the terrible 
words of Petrarch, Christ was sold for lust and gold. Clearly a 
mere theologian must have fancied that the end literally of all 
things was at hand. But Chaucer was a genial and healthful 
poet. He continued young in his own heart. He felt that 
England was young. Was not her language growing under his 
own hands? Was not England’s vitality pregnant with still 
larger results than had yet been witnessed in her brief history ? 
Was Providence about to slay the mother and her unborn infant ? 
Were not all things (as he tells us in the great poem the Anight’s 
Tale) linked by a chain of love around the throne of Jove; and was 
this England, in its present seething condition, to be the lame and 
impotent conclusion of a great world-drama? Why, was not the 
*¢ Alchemist Canon,” while labouring in the fires in search for the 
philosopher's stone, a mediator of some grand secrets of which the 
world was yet to be heir? Would not the ‘ poor person of a 
toune” be the herald of a day in which the Christianity of 
Christ would be revealed to Englishmen disassociated from 
all pagan rites and dogmatism? Did not the heterogeneous 
gathering of pilgrims on the road to Canterbury prophesy 
a day for England when all men should be equal in 
the presence of England’s law, because all were really embraced 
in that ** Gospel of our suete Lorde Jesu Christe” which England 
had adopted as her common faith? Chaucer unmistakably 
thought so, and accordingly he did two things. He gave the 
classical past to his contemporaries, and in full assurance of faith 
that a great future lay in store for his country, he sate down 
and painted his own age for the delight and instruction of 
posterity. There is not a feature of the English landscape, 
scarcely a specimen of English natural history, or a characteristic 
habit of English manners which he has not photographed, and so 
made an everlasting possession to his countrymen. ‘Thus it was, 
that while Wycliffe was announcing the world’s immediate doom, 
Chaucer was busy in telling to later generations what Englishmen 
thought and did, how they prayed, fasted, feasted, went on 
pilgrimage, loved, fought, and died in his own day. 

English out and out as we have said he is, the many-sidedness of 
Chaucer claims special note. All classes of Englishmen meet 
together in his pilgrims. ‘The ploughman is there with his image 
of “ Christopher ” on his breast; and here we must note that in 
in this feature Chaucer showed himself fully alive to the 
profound influence of the popular legends of his day. ‘Three 
figures were eminently prominent in the consciousness of the 
middle ages—Juust, the Wandering Jew, and Christopher; and 
in signalizing the ploughman as carrying the image of St. 
Christopher, Chancer only proclaimed how truly he divined the 
latent characteristic of all-euduring national life, that is, the will- 
ingness of the strong to support the weak. But side by side with 
the ploughman, are the knight, the squire, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the friar, the merchant, the cook, and the miller. England is to 
Chaucer a sacred unity ; and his prophetic function will have had 
the crown put upon it when all men in England shall recognize, 
not merely the worth of the Saxon priest Becket, who fought 
against the Normans, but shall confess Jesus Christ, the elder 
brother of all humanity, to be the Divine One at whose shrine in 
the holy of holies in the human heart all knees must bow. 

Chaucer's plan of a pilgrimage to Canterbury was not carried 
out. At the Tabard Inn in Southwark 31 pilgrims in all assembled 
on the great night which he has made immortal, and, according to 
the programme of Harry Bailey, the landlord, each pilgrim was to 
tell two stories on the road to Canterbury and two on returning. 
We should thus have had altogether 124 different tales, but our 
poet has not completed his original scheme. Indeed, in a prosaic 
mood, we wonder how even one story could ever have been listened 
to by a company on horseback. Evidently, Chaucer /c/t the 
dramatic elements of the pilgrimage, but did not care to work them 
out. Heindulges in a kind of illusion at starting, to half impose on 
his readers, and then, while occasionally keeping up the original con- 
ception, he is contented, in the main, to let each story make its own 
impression, heedless of its consistency with his promised intention. 
Altogether, his poems, and specially his Canterbury Tales, rank, 
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as we must think, next to Shakespeare and Milton, highest in 


our poetical literature. Their range, their familiarity with 
all subjects, secular, philosophic, and divine; their childlike 
delight in nature, their sweetness, their pathos, their humour, 
their lifelike portraitures of men and women, their indiyij- 
duality, which makes the poct so personally dear to us all, 
constitute the writings of Chaucer a treasure quite unique 
in our literature. He sees, and says all that he sees. The 
theology of the predestinarian divine Bradwardine, the philosophie 
utterances of Cicero, Aristotle, and Boethius, whom he translated, 
are all at his finger-ends. He has preserved as in amber the com- 
mon proverbs of his day, such as “ All is not gold that glitters,” 
‘‘ Burnt bairns dread the fire,” ‘* Murder will out,” ‘“* Make a 
virtue of necessity,” and numberless others. Doubtless, as Mr. 
Browne affirms, he is truly ‘“ nuditarian,” but he never gloats 
over evil. He shows his age such as it was,—the worst of it as 
represented by such unmitigated blackguards as the Summoner 
(or Sompnour), and the best of it as imaged by Griselda, Con- 
stance, the Frankleyn, the Ploughman, and his brother the Poor 
Parson, and if he is at times a coarse moralist, he is always, as 
Wordsworth said, a great one. 

He combined in himself no end of attributes. He was royal 
page, soldier, custom-house ofiicer, commissioner to foreign parts, 
member of Parliament, and poet, all in one. is genius was, like 
Walter Scott’s, only equalled by his common sense; and after 
repeated studies of his life, we feel, with Coleridge, that the most 
superficial words ever uttered about poets were those of Horace, 
in which he speaks of thera as an ‘irritable race.” Poetasters, or 
small politicians, who have narrow vision and no faith in the 
gradual development of all that is good, are irritable. But the true 
poet, filled with the light of heaven, sees the good within the evil, 
and thus can calmly wait for its advent. Of this calibre were 
Shakespeare, and Spenser, and Chaucer. 

We must leave much unsaid, but must not leave unuttered how 
much of purest enjoyment this entirely delightful book of Matthew 
Browne has afforded us. Mr. Browne is so tangential, so ‘ viewy,” 
so skylarking in his occasional teudencies, that we must congratu- 
late him on the method, wisdom, and Chaucerian wit of this book. 
He makes, no doubt, a serious onslaught on Dante, but it is not so 
damnatory as was that of Savage Landor. 


MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S EARLIEST AND LATEST 
TRAVELS.* 
Mr. Bayrarp TAayLor, one of the most vivid as well as sensible 
of travellers, intimates in his preface to the Byeways of Europe 
that this will be the last of his many delightful volumes of travel, 
and that his own tastes lead him ratier to the artistic than the 
scientific side of literature, while he regards travel of the highest 
order as a department more of science than art, and for scientific 
travel feels himself insufficiently instructed and incompetent. And 
no doubt the admirable stories he has written, especially Hannah 
Thurston, show that he possesses no small portion of the artistic 
temperament ;—yet, oddly enough, the element which seems to 
us wanting in his books of travel is rather the sympathetic than 
the scientific. He is apt to throw himself into a half defiant 
attitude towards institutions and manners which are foreign to 
the genius of his nation and his creed, and seldom lets the 
spirit of a great historical institution wrap him round so closely 
as to give the reader the full conception of its fascinating power. 
Even in his boyish work,—of which we have just received from 
Messrs. Low a cheap and pleasing repriut,—you find the austere 
Protestant protest against the Roman Catholic institutions which 
were so new and marvellous to him, rising to his lips as he 
narrates what he beheld, instead of the half-inclination to sym- 
pathy which the artistic temperament elicits. And in these 
‘byeways’ of Europe the same characteristic is observable in a 
maturer shape. He visits the Grande Chartreuse, for instance, 
and feels the mountain solitudes, the cold cloisters of the mona- 
stery, the cells with their individual inscriptions of religious 
rapture, little more than a condensing chamber that condenses into 
cold dislike all the warmest sympathies of his nature. The 
strange remark with which he concludes his visit is that he shall 
‘never again admire the silent and solitary system of some of our 
penitentiaries ;’—as if, in idea at least, and often in practice, the 
solitudes set apart for the mystic raptures of the religious life 
were not as far as the poles asunder from the penal solitude of 
American prisons! Tis visit to the Chartreuse is singularly 





* 1. Views Afoot; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. By Bayard Taylor. 
Revised by the Author for Low's copyright cheap editions of American books. 
London: Sampson Low. 2. Byeways of Europe. By Bayard Taylor, 2 yols. Loudon: 
Sampson Low. . 
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cold and colourless. We feel disposed to say to Mr. Bayard 
Taylor that if he could not go thither in any other spirit than 
this, he had better not have gone at all. Readers can only see a 
place of this sort by the help of a sympathetic vision in the 
traveller. Mr. Bayard Taylor went merely as a critic, and 
gained no opportunity therefore of picturing it for others at all. 
How utterly different is the tone of his delightful paper on the 
yisit to the little democracy of Appenzell. ‘There all he saw he 
saw by the light of sympathy,—not so much artistic as moral,— 
and consequently he writes with the life and power which bring 
the place and scene directly before our eyes. Strangely enough, 
there is a gleam of sympathy in the vivid paper on the holy places 
of the Lake of Ladoga ; but then the monks of the Lake of Ladoga 
were seen by Mr. Bayard Taylor in feast-time, employed in the 
most social and hospitable duties, and with crowds of gay 
pilgrims streaming to visit their shrines. On the whole, we 
should say that, considering the admitted life and charm of 
his travels, these books are singularly deficient in the artistic 
pliancy of a receptive nature,—Mr. Bayard Taylor being 
always at his best in describing men and manners among Swiss or 
Germans, where the modes of thought and feeling are nearest to his 
own, and always at his worst where they are at the opposite 
extreme from the somewhat severe good sense and emphatic indi- 
vidualism of New England. He wrote in his boyish book, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Italians, as a race, are indolent and effeminate. 
Of the moral dignity of human nature they have little conception.” 
And in his latest book, in the sketch of his visit to Ischia, he gives a 
very amusing and characteristic account of the lecture he delivered 
to a cheating Italian landlord,—‘ This is not the balance of 
Astrea. You lament over tie condition of Italy,—you say it has 
fallen behind the other nations of Europe, and here is one of the 
causes! So long as you, and the people of whom you are one, are 
dishonest,—so long as you take advantage of strangers,—just so 
long will you lack the order, the security, the moral force, which 
every people possess who are ashamed to descend to such petty 
acts of cheating.” ‘True, O traveller! but surely truth indicating 
more of the prophetic than of the artistic temperament in him who 
uttered it? With all his keenness and vividness of observation, 
Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor always reminds us that there isa resisting force 
within him opposing itself to the moral drift of the traits and pic- 
tures he studies wherever those traits or pictures involve assump- 
tions from which his own nature revolts. ‘The New Englander is 
over-strong within him for a perfect traveller of the artistic type. 

Still, there is no more need for Mr. ‘Taylor to wonder over the 
success of his first little book than to doubt the success of the last. 
The Views A/fvot are full of freshness and enterprise, if not of the 
most receptive and sympathetic kind of observation. The mere 
sturdiness of the lad in overcoming pecuniary embarrassments 
often of the most alarming kind, adds a great narrative interest to 
the story of his travels. Walking a hundred and twenty miles with 
only a half-a-crown in your pocket, or waiting without a halfpenny 
till a very problematic remittance reaches Lyons from Paris, adds a 
dash of adventure to the most interesting record of scenery and 
life. Moreover, Mr. Bayard Taylor's keen delight in freedom and 
independence, while it cools his view of sacerdotal institutions and 
Southern manners, gives a great zest to his delineation of moun- 
taineers, their love of country, hardiness, and pride. Boy and man 
alike exhibit this strong sympathy with hardy independence and 
delight in freedom. Inthe Views Afvot there is a passage of spirited 
boyish eloquence, describing the delight in mountain climbing, 
which is exceedingly characteristic of the book, and as it contains 
& spirited translation by Mr. ‘Taylor of one of Uhland’s ballads, 
we will give it here :— 

“T wish I could convey in words some idea of the elevation of spirit 
experienced while looking on these eternal mountains. They fill the 
soul with a sensation of power and grandeur which frees it a while from 


the cramps and fetters of common life. It rises and expands to the level 
of their sublimity, until its thoughts soar solemnly aloft, like their 





summits, piercing the heart of heaven. Their dazzling and imperishable 
beauty is to the mind an image of its own enduring existence. When I | 
stand upon some snowy summit—tho invisible apex of that mighty 
pyramid—there seems a majesty in my weak will which might defy the 
elements. This sense of power inspired by a silent sympathy with the 
forms of Nature is beautifully described—as shown in the free, uncon- 
Scious instincts of childhood—by the poet Uhland, in his ballad of the | 
‘Mountain Boy.’ | 
A herd-boy on the mountain's brow, 
I see the castles all below. 
The sunbeam here is earliest cast 
And by my side it lingers last— 
Iam the boy of the mountain! 
The mother-house of streams is here— 
I drink them in their cradles clear ; 
From out the rock they foam below, 
I spring to catch them as they go! 
lam the boy of the mountain! 


4 


To me belongs the mountain's bound, 
Where gathering tempests march around; 
But though from north and south they shout, 
Above them still my song rings out— 

‘I am the boy of the mountain!’ 


Below me clouds and thunders move ; 
I stand amid the blue above, 
I shout to them with fearless breast ; 
‘Go leave my father's house in rest!’ 
I am the boy of the mountain! 
And when the loud bell shakes the spires 
And flame aloft the signal-fires, 
I go below and join the throng, 
And swing my sword and sing my song 
‘Iam the boy of the mountain!’ ” 


Compare with this the much maturer but equally spirited account 
of the little republic of Appenzell in Mr. Taylor's Byeways of 
Europe, and you see the ability, and also one reason of the 
limitation, of the traveller as an observer of manners. In Italy, in 
the Balearic Islands, in Capri, in Ischia, he is enthusiastic enough 
about the art and the beauty, but not often in sympathy with the 
people,—though he is mellower in his later works than in his 
earlier. Perhaps there is no account of any place of equally 
striking and awful memories in which Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor is so 
frigid and almost gritty as that of the Grande Chartreuse; but 
by omission at least, often by incidental remark, he repeatedly 
exhibits the same repellent, inartistic attitude of his mind. 

For the rest, Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor always shows that shrewd 
good sense which notes just the most interesting points which we 
want to know. He tells you how the better educated Appenzellers 
discuss the study of the Greek and Roman classics in a patois so 
barbarous that a good German scholar could not in the least 
understand it, and how, though they are compelled in discussing 
such subjects to use many words which have never been clipped and 
distorted by patois, they find it almost as impossible to return to 
classical German in their ordinary speech with a stranger, as if 
they had no intellectual interests in common. He gives a most 
vivid account of probably the only attempt existing in Europe to 
summon the whole of a people together for electoral purposes 
without the intervention of any representative machinery. The 
description of the mere externals, the physique of the assembly, is 
among the most impressive passages of his writings :— 


“I took my place in the pastor’s study, and inspected the crowd. On 
the steep slope of the village square and the rising field beyond, more 
than ten thousand men were gathered, packed as closely as they could 
stand. The law requires them to appear armed and ‘respectably 
dressed.’ The short swords, very much like our marine cutlasses, 
which they carried, were intended for show rather than service. Very 
few wore them; sometimes they were tied up with umbrellas, but 
generally carried loose in the hand or under the arm. The rich manu- 
facturers of Trogen and Herisau and Teufen had belts and silver-mounted 
dress swords. With scarce an exception every man was habited in 
black, and wore a stove-pipe hat, but the latter was in most cases brown 
and battered. Both circumstances were thus explained to me: as the . 
people vote with the uplifted hand, the hat must be of a dark colour, 
as a background, to bring out the hands more distinctly; then, since 
rain would spoil a good hat (and it rains much at this season), they 
generally take an old one. I could now understand the advertisements 
of ‘second-hand cylinder hats for sale,’ which I had noticed the day 
before in the newspapers of the canton. The slope of the hill was such 
that the hats of the lower ranks concealed the faces of those immediately 
behind, and the assembly was the darkest and densest I ever beheld. 
Here and there the top of a scarlet waistcoat flashed out of the cloud 
with astonishing brilliancy. With solemn music, and attended by tha 
apparitors, in their two-coloured mantles, and the ancient pikemen, the 
few officials ascended the platform. The chief of the Landammanner 
present took his station in front, between the two-handed swords, and 
began to address the assembly. Suddenly a dark cloud seemed to roll 
away from the faces of the people, commencing in front of the platform, 
and spreading rapidly to the edges of the compact throng, tho hats dis- 
appeared, and the ten thousand faces, in the full light of the sun, blended 
into a ruddy mass. But no; each head retained its separate character, 
and the most surprising circumstance of the scene was the distinctness 
with which each human being held fast to his individuality in the mul- 
titude. Nature has drawn no object with so firm a hand, nor painted it 
with such tenacious clearness of colour, as the face of man. The inverted 
crescent of sharp light had a different curve on each individual brow 
before me; the little illuminated dot on the end of the nose under it 
hinted at the form of the nostrils in shadow. As the hats had 
before concealed the faces, so now each face was relieved against 
the breast of the man beyond, and in front of me were thousands of 
heads to be seen, touching each other like so many ovals drawn on a 


dark plane.” 

And there is the same shrewdness everywhere in describing 
exterval features. In recounting his pilgrimage on Lake Ladoga, 
he notes the difference between the Russian piety and that of the 
Catholics of Southern Europe. In Southern Europe, he says, 
‘*the peasant will exchange merry salutations while dipping his 
fingers in the holy water, or turn in the midst of his devotions to 


| inspect a stranger; but the Russian at such times appears lost to 


the world. With his serious eyes fixed on the shrine or picture, or 


‘may be the spire of a distant church, his face suddenly becomes 
rapt and solemn, and no lurking interest in neighbouring things 


interferes with its expression.” Or take this admirable and 
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humorous description of the eating of these same Russian 
pilgrims :— 

‘Seeing a great crowd piled up against a rear basement door, we 

descended the stairs, and groped our way through manifold steams and 
noises to a huge succession of kitchens, where cauldrons of cabbage 
were bubbling, and shoals of fish went in raw and came out cooked. In 
another room some hundreds of peasants were eating with all the 
energy of a primitive appetite. Soup leaked out of the bowls as if they 
had been sieves; fishes gave a whisk of the tail and vanished ; great 
round boulders of bread went off, layer after layer, and still the empty 
plates were held up for more. It was grand eating,—pure appetite, 
craving only food in a general sense: no picking out of tidbits, no spying 
here and there for a favourite dish, but, like a huge fire, devouring 
everything that came in its way. The stomach was here a patient, 
unquestioning serf, not a master of full whims, requiring to be petted 
and conciliated.” 
The characteristic trait always strikes Mr. Taylor, and is always 
reported in felicitous and graphic language. ‘To our minds, his 
descriptions, spirited as they are, are more marked by science than 
by art,—more the work of the curiously questioning, rational 
intelligence, than of the receptive imagination carried away by 
any fullness of delight at entering into a new mode of life and 
being. But whatever the defects of his travels may be, they are so 
full of excellences that it is impossible not to take leave of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, as a traveller, without sincere regret, and not to 
welcome his latest work, and also the newest edition of his earliest, 
with hearty gratitude and pleasure. 





THE LITERARY MEMORIAL OF A SCOTCH 
JOURNALIST.* 


Tue task of the present editors — the erection of a literary 
monument to the first editor of the Scotsman—was well worth 
doing. The foundation of that journal was an event of some 
consequence in the political history of the present century—a 
result and, to a large extent, a cause of that reaction against 
Toryism which followed the close of the French war, and cul- 
minated in the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Liberal period which 
has succeeded. What the Liberal cause in the United Kingdom 
would have been without Scotland one would rather not like to 
speculate, and that being so, we have all an interest in the history 
of a single Edinburgh journal, which contributed powerfully to 
the political education of Scotchmen. Scotland may not be 
Liberal because of the Scotsman; there were general causes 
in existence likely to produce a very similar result to what 
we see, although the particular mode of accomplishing them 
might have been different; but in actual history it was 
that newspaper which took the lead, acquired influence, and 
gave voice, emphasis, and representation to the Liberal move- 
ment. We like, therefore, to see in a record like this by what 
sort of mind the journal was planned, what were its character 
and principles, and, above all, what was the capacity of exposition 
and persuasion which for many years was found to be so effective. 
The general nature of the movement is clear enough. What the 
Liberals were anxious for from 1815 to 1832, especially in Scotland, 
was the deposition of an oligarchy which had usurped power and 
authority, and used the whole machinery of government for per- 
sonal ends. That oligarchy had entrenched itself strongly under 
cover of resistance to the excesses of the French Revolution, and 
the aim of the Liberals was to resume in this part of the world 
the movement which the Revolution had diverted or inter- 
rupted—the establishment of liberty and the removal of abuses, 
according to the old methods of the Constitution. But the 
oligarchy defended itself with violence, identifying the attack 
of abuses with an attack upon the State ; and it is almost amusing 
to see the martyr spirit with which the political reformers of 1817 
engaged in their very moderate programme. Still, there was real 
danger then in asking recognition for the elementary principle of 
self-government and the welfare of the many as the principles of 
legislation; and the projectors of the Scotsman are entitled to 
praise for clear insight, courage, and self-abandonment in discover- 
ing and occupying an obscure and perilous, although, as it proved, 
a most important post in the battle. 

What most strikes us in the book is its exhibition of one of the 
strongest sides of the Scotch mind—what will be understood by 


most people as its characteristic side. The success of a newspaper | 


inspired by the first editor of the Scotsman would have been impos- 
sible almost in any other part of the world ; and hardly anywhere else 
would the idea of fitness to conduct a newspaper have struck a 
mind of thatstamp. The Scotch have two singular notions, not 
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existing, so far as we know, in any other part of the habitable globe, 
These are that the world is governable by logic and arguments, and 
that life is not uncertain, but full of definite successes, to be attained 
by the application of definite means. Hence the success of a news- 
paper whose editor was above all a logician, and hence, too, the 
very idea with which it began—that the work of spreading and 
representing Liberalism in Scotland was practicable, and would be 
more than self-supporting. We may look at the latter fact first 
as an illustration of the personal career of the editor. The editors 
describe that career in a matter-of-course way, but it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that it was not a matter of course, at least for 
any place but Scotland. The story is that a man of thirty-four,— 
who had had no education except what he received at the parish 
school of Colinton, and what he afterwards gave himself, —who, 
with a predilection for mechanics, had yet been obliged to make 
his living as clerk and book-keeper to several Edinburgh firms in 
succession, and all the while was learning Greek, French, algebra, 
chemistry, and mineralogy,—conceived the notion of shaking off 
the superincumbent weight of Toryism from his country by 
means of a weekly political journal, in which he embarked 
apparently a large part of his savings—and succeeded. A 
thing like this is not common. ‘The patient study of years 
amid uncongenial pursuits, the long waiting for an oppor- 
tunity—all belong to the Scotch faith that no labour in education 
is wasted, having regard to getting on, although it would be 
unjust to forget that faith in culture as a good in itself was not 
absent. ‘The project was, no doubt, a speculation, but one of 
those speculations where the players have nearly all the winning 
cards. Accordingly, success was even rapid. Absolutely without 
patronage, the Scotsman answered so well the public want its pro- 
jectors perceived, that in ten years it became bi-weekly instead of 
weekly, and was a strong political power. Personally its editor 
had ‘struck ile,” and was rewarded by the opportunities which 
success gives to the labourer to pursue his favourite studies. He 
became a geologist of repute, although he could only study and 
write his books intermittently. In his old age he visited and 
described the ‘ plain of Troy,” in pursuance of an idea which had 
possessed himiwhile a younger man. He complains that owing to 
interruptions one of his geological works took him eight years, 
instead of a few months ; but we are not sure whether the elabora- 
tion of years would not be useful to a mind which had so 
eminently the power of waiting, and could reduce the game of life 
to one of science and skill, and not of chance. He would have 
done more things, perhaps, had he possessed more leisure from the 
first ; but in many respects the contribution of such a life, to which 
length of days appears to be given in proportion to its tenacity 
of aim, is hardly affected by the obstacles encountered, or the 
accidents which may affect its course. 

But the extraordinary thing is that a mind of this intellectual 
quality should have contributed to the success of a newspaper,— 
not as director or manager, that we could understand,—but as a 
writer. Mr. Maclaren, it is said, did not show any relish for 
belles lettres or fiction ; but no one would need to be told this 
who glanced through his selected writings. Though none of 
them are what can be called dull, and though many are even at 
this date remarkably interesting, notwithstanding their occasional 
character, the writing is usually cold and colourless to a degree 
far below their merit. Rhetoric, fancy, and imagination, except 
that sort of intellectual projection into a world of ideas long and 
painfully thought out which is akin to the imaginative power, are 
all wanting. ‘There is little but hard bare reasoning on distinct 
social and political questions, almost the only approach to playful- 
ness in these select writings being a paper of ‘ Hints to Unmar- 
ried Ladies,” which is only, after all, a presentation in a somewhat 
odd form of very exact deductions from statistical tables as to the 
age at which marriages are made. We must say it is a singular 
fact that there is a community in the world where writing of this 
sort would take. No doubt the reasoning is of a very high order, 
and the architectural construction of the articles is good. ‘The 
papers in which the advantages of railways are foretold before their 
trial on the basis of a careful study of mechanical laws, or the 
evils and unproductiveness to the revenue of the stamp and 
advertisement duties are set forth, or the interest of the land- 
lords in manufacturing prosperity is made the basis of a 
| demand for the repeal of the corn laws, are all striking in sub- 

stance, although deficient in lustre, and saturated with too much 
| technical detail. Still the writing per se is not agreeable, and there 
' musthave been in Mr. Maclaren’saudience a rare power to appreciate 
| the good qualities, notwithstanding every deficiency, to make the 





| work not only acceptable, but popular. Perhaps the most curious 


‘ proof of belief in a reign of good sense is the paper of advice to the 
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labouring classes how to improve their condition. Fancy a man 
in England sitting down to tell artizans that the key to bettering 
themselves is to save £100 before matrimony, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-eight, out of 16s. a week! But Mr. 
Maclaren was serious, and had solved the problem for the Scotch, 
who would see no absurdity in the calculation that £100 will be 
enough to protect the working-man on the average against all the 
chances of his lot—sickness, loss of employment, and the poverty 
of his widow and children through his premature death—and 
would admit the cogency of the argument that as any man with 
16s. a week can live on 12s. 6d. a week and save the remainder, 
and thus get the £100—there is nothing more to be said. The 
supposed impossibility of postponing marriage to twenty-eight is 
also got over by the considerations that the £100 will be attain- 
able much sooner if the wife have saved something, and that 
£100 altogether is not necessary if there is economy in the first 
year or two of marriage. We look on this as a characteristically 
Scotch solution of the labour problem, but it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that if men could generally be persuaded to play 
the game of life with all the cards in their favour, which is the 
essence of the advice, as it was of the giver’s own life, there would 
be no problem to solve. We are only noticing here, however, the 
pecaliarity of the people who valued such writing, who could 
be affected by sheer weight of reasoning power nakedly exhibited, 
and would naturally expect that reasonable solutions of any 
question would suffice. 

While speaking of Mr. Maclaren as a characteristic growth of 
Scotland, we should not wish to give any other idea than that his 
mind was one of rare vigour and power. Not only so, it was 
also inventive and original—the mind of a scientific investigator 
and discoverer, and not so much of a syllogistic thinker as 
might be supposed from its faith in arguments and logic. 
Although holding old beliefs firmly, he was necessarily free from 
prejudice, and was especially fitted by habit and training to apply 
the scientific method to social and political subjects. In almost 
every article Mr. Maclaren is visibly putting questions to himself 
in a scientific form, sifting, comparing, and analyzing till there is 
aresiduum which he can surely retain. Given his facts, and no 
more, and the result will follow. That several of his papers are 
thus of high value it is hardly necessary to add. In a few pages, 
for instance, he explains the well-known doctrine of the abstinence 
of the capitalist, but shows a strong sense of the weak point 
of the argument as against the non-capitalist, by defend- 
ing and thinking it necessary to defend the laws of inherit- 
ance. He omits altogether the fact that the sum of all 
the arrangements of society may have affected classes in- 
juriously for generations, but he has nevertheless carried the 
reasoning a good deal farther than some of his successors. ‘The 
paper on railways we have already referred to, but perhaps a more 
interesting one still is on America, in which he anticipates that 
that continent in three centuries will possess a population of two 
thousand millions. This is based on a careful calculation of the 
productiveness of the soil, and the progressive rate of increase of 
the population; so that within the facts presupposed, it is a 
scientific forecast. It is difficult to accept it readily, and we 
should like to see discussed some of the points left out,—such as 
whether metropolitan countries are not naturally most attractive, 
and whether the necessity that mankind should live where their 
food is grown is not daily diminishing, clearly a vital question in 
regard to future estimates of population. But so far as it goes, 
the discussion isin the right groove. It is the work of a mind 
which finds out things for itself, and takes nothing at second- 
hand. These are only specimens of what is here collected. ‘The 
student of political economy, as well as of physical science, will 
find many valuable hints in these volumes. 





KITTY.* 
“Kirry” is by no means the best of Miss Betham Edwards’ 
novels, inferior to Doctor Jacob, not equal to John and I, and 
decidedly below the story which we have always considered her 
best, though it has been perhaps the least read, Hand and Glove. 
There is a feebleness in it which we scarcely understand. ‘The 
writing is as good as ever, the dialogue is smart to a fault, the 
plot has quite sufficient interest ; and yet we lay down the book 
with a sense of disappointed weariness. ‘The failure, we imagine, 
is in the central figure. Miss Edwards has endeavoured to paint 
in Kitty Silver one of those exceptional, many-faceted characters 
Who are as difficult to paint as diamonds,—a girl bred up among 
Bohemians, men and women all poverty, genius, and kindness for 





* Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards. London: Hurst and Blackett. 





each other, entering into their life, sympathizing with their 
ideas, loving one of them, an artist, Perugino or Perry Neeve, 
as much as she can love, but impelled by a sort of selfish sense, 
and an inborn taste for luxury and refinement, to plot and in- 
trigue and coax her way into “ respectable’’ society,—society with 
incomes. She hasa horrorof poverty and imprudence ; she makes 
bargains with her lover while she is petting him, coaxes her friends 
to give her bonnets instead of bonbons, and deliberately sets her 
capat any man rich enough to give her the home she wants. Her 
‘“hobby is to be good to everybody,” yet while engaged to Perry 
Neeve, the artist, and aware that she loves him as much as her nature 
will allow, she accepts the rich Dr. Norman ; then, on the advice of a 
female friend who promises her a brighter life, asks for time ; lives 
in Paris a life divided between her three engagements, each of which 
she is willing to keep, yet each of which she is unwilling wholly to 
give up; and, finally, marries Sir George Bartelotte, a wealthy, 
mean, priggish baronet, who intends to be kind to her, but 
crushes every impulse of her Bohemian nature by his dread of 
spending. Her punishment is a dreary life; watching Perry 
Neeve, whom she had deserted because he was poor, rise to repu- 
tation as an artist ; and Dr. Norman, whom she had thrown over 
because he was undistinguished, attain a great place among men 
of science ; and seeing, with her keen cleverness, how completely 
her own life has failed. There is plenty of scope there for good 
description, and Miss Edwards gives us plenty, filling up her can- 
vass with life-like figures. Perry Neeve, the born artist and 
Bohemian, gentle and impulsive, vacillating and constant, who 
cannot save five pounds, or be ‘‘respectable,” but whose sunny 
nature binds to him every friend but Kitty; and Mrs. Cornford, 
the vulgar, good-hearted, rattling, clever woman, friend of every 
one in distress, saying the shrewdest things in the loudest and 
jolliest of voices, able, as she says, tocopy deliciously, but with no 
genius—they are both, the last more especially, as real as art can 
make them, and we read of their adventures and their talk with 
an always reviving interest and pleasure. 

And yet, as we have said, the story as a whole tires; for Kitty 
herself is too impossible. Miss Edwards has bound together too 
many contradictory qualities. That a pretty, spirited, clever girl, 
brought up among a set of clever Bohemians, hampered by 
poverty and injured by want of refinement, might long for money, 
and ease, and position, is, of course, conceivable; but if she did 
long consciously, and set herself to gain them, she would neither 
be so self-sacrifiing nor so vacillating as Kitty is represented. A 
women of that kind, with three lovers at once, can bear to give 
pain, must be capable of saying “ no,” must be able to decide once 
for all which course would suit her best. That love of income , 
must have its root either in sense or selfishness, and neither sense 
nor selfishness is radically irresolute. Nor, with all her surface 
good-nature, would she be so devoted as Kitty. Thackeray repre- 
sents Becky Sharp as perpetually obliging all whom it pays to 
oblige; but at heart a bitter woman, insolent to her school- 
mistress, neglectful of her child, capable of cruelty, as in the 
hint about Jos Sedley’s end, if essential to her ends. But Kitty 
is always good to everybody except her lovers :— 

“Kitty, you see, worked very hard ; and if she sometimes shut her- 
self up in her room and cried from utter weariness, who can wonder ? 
Nothing is a greater strain upon the nervous system than persistent 
self-denial, and Kitty denied herself from morning till night. She de- 
nied herself in little things and in great, for the sake of winning 
people’s affections, and obtaining from them all the good things the 
Fates had denied her. Do you suppose there were not other occupations 
she preferred to that of dressing Prissy’s dolls, or playing at everlasting 
cat’s cradle with Wattie? Do you suppose she liked counting up 
laundress’s bills, and seeing that Wattie did his sums, to the pleasant 
sound of a scratching slate-pencil and dry sponge wiping out wrong 
figures? Often and often she sighed for the delicious indolence of the 
old life, the sleepy Sunday afternoons, the little fétes got up at a 
moment's notice, and so wonderfully sumptuous, at nobody's apparent 


expense ; the sherry-cobbler for which nobody ever 1 re i 


the free and easy intercourse, the utter exemption from grave thoughts 


or care,—all these things Kitty dreamed of and sighed for in her soli- 
tude. But she had put her hand to the plough, and was determined not 
to look back. She considered life as a game of cards, and said to herself 
that she would make the best of her hand.”’ 


That is not the woman who would break off a match she had 
determined on because a rich widow pressed her not to break off 
with her, or who would form intense female friendships, or would 
keep up old connections when they had become inconvenient, or 
who could be described as incessantly swayed by the desire to give 
pleasure, or possessed of a ‘* conscience with a tender skin.” There 
is no link which could harmonize that description and the following 
one, or if there be, Miss Edwards has not givenit. Kitty islivinga 
luxurious life with her rich friend Mrs. Wingfield in Paris, and 
has soothed both Perry Neeve and Dr. Norman till they ag’ 
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think her perfection, and she has just parted with Perry after an | 
oath to be true to him :— 

“ She leaned back on the soft cushions and enjoyed them, despite some- | 
thing that pricked her now and then. She tried to console herself with 
thinking that there were, doubtless, numbers of women whom characters | 
and circumstances had forced into much the same groove. Goethe | 
says, ‘The history of a man is his character;’ and so thought Kitty | 
Silver. It was the text on which she preached little sermons to herself | 
every day of her life; and whether they did good to her or no, she said 
‘Amen’ to them and felt better. But somehow, to-night, she preached | 
and said ‘Amen,’ and felt just as uneasy as before. The thought of 
Perry’s unhappiness, of Dr. Norman’s unhappiness, disturbed her more 
and more. She had virtually taken leave of them; but what was such 
virtual leave-taking? Her weakness of disposition would be sure to 
lead her into assignations, and assignations could hardly be harmless 
things. She had been on the verge of committing herself into senti- 
mental follies a dozen times that evening; she should not have better 
armour another time.” 

Nor can we understand how a woman so entirely without the 
capacity for enjoyment as Kitty could have such a hunger for 
luxury and money. She is always discontented, always conscious, 
always examining herself, and always doing the thing she herself 
thinks wrong. ‘There are two people in Kitty, a Becky Sharp and 
an Esther Lyon, and the permanent sense of incongruities in the 
heroine, of a double-heartedness which is impossible, destroys the 
reader’s pleasure in watching her, and makes him eager for the end, 
which, when it comes, is not come; for Miss Edwards, charmed 
with the charming though hollow figure she has created, pro- 
mises a story of the life of Lady Bartelotte. If she gives it, she 
will do well to begin with an adventure which may make her 
heroine’s character consistent, and either harden or soften her 
heart till she is either capable or incapable of deliberately giving 
pain. At present she is too gentle to say “* no” to a proposal by 
accepting which she breaks, and knows she breaks, the heart of 
the other man she really loves, an attitude of mind which may 
be interesting, but is too nearly impossible to excite the sympathy 
of ordinary readers. Kitty, too, though she has a conscience 
capable of regret, is throughout her life conscienceless. ‘The 
notion that her conduct is utterly base, that she is a jilt of the 
worst kind, who twice sells herself for money and position, never 
crosses her mind, or crosses it only to make her more pitiful of 
herself, for not being able, as Miss Edwards puts it, to get rid of 
her Ego. Egotists of that kind are seldom charming inside, as 
Miss Edwards thinks Kitty, and least of all are they irresolute 
from good-nature and reluctance to give pain. 





THE CIVIL POWER IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
CHURCH; OR, THE SWORD AND THE KEYs.* 
WHEN a book starts with a petitio principii, and yet contains a 
good deal of valuable information well arranged, it is difficult in 
the limited space of which we can avail ourselves to convey an 

estimate of its actual value. 

In this instance, the subject under discussion is the present sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical appeal; but throughout the book Mr. Joyce 
assumes, Ist, that, even in the interests of the English Church, 
spiritual persons ought to decide in spiritual causes ; 2ndly, that 
the most important function of the final Court is the decision of 
cases of doctrine. Whatever be the truth as to the comparative 
importance of the cases, the fact is that doctrine is less often the 
subject of argument in that Court than any other kind of question 
which comes before it. Hardly five per cent. of ecclesiastical 
cases are on points of doctrine. But even when doctrinal cases do 
occur, the existing formularies afford a legal and statutable state- 
ment of the doctrines of the Church of England, and so ecclesi- 
astical cases resolve themselves into merely legal questions as to the 
conformity of the preaching and practice of the salaried officers of 
the Church of England with her doctrines and ordinances, ‘ the 
former,” in the words of Lord Romilly, ‘‘ being fixed and im- 
mutable, the latter equally fixed until altered by statute.” 

The function of the Final Court, then, is simply to interpret 
existing and authoritatively expressed law. But it is contended 
that, in close analogy with the common law, such a procedure in 
ecclesiastical affairs must tend to entrust to that Court the power 
of constructing new doctrine. And it is also objected that a civil 
court is not competent to interpret ecclesiastical law. To these 
two objections, taken together, we may reply, first, that it must 
be clear to any one who is able and willing to reason dispassion- 
ately on this subject that those men who have made it the work of 
their lives to attain the power of giving correctly the interpreta- 
tion and application of general laws in particular and constantly 
varying cases, must be the most thoroughly qualified persons for 
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such an office, whether the laws to be interpreted and applied 
regulate expressions of the doctrines of particular religious sects, 
or the rules of the Stock Exchange, the religious rites and cere- 
monial observances of different divisions of the Christian Church, 
or the regulations and customs of an Australian jockey club. 

And if in common law the result of interpretation has not been 
to destroy or paralyze the force of laws made for a different state 
of society, but simply to adapt them to present necessities, we 
may justly hope that even on doctrinal or ceremonial points the 
dispassionate habit of mind which is a safeguard to the intention 
of the secular law will no less safely preserve the intention of the 
laws which relate to the preaching and practice of the English 
Church. In ecclesiastical matters, whether of doctrine or ritual, 
as in any other technical class of questions, members of the par- 
ticular church whose cause is before the court might be admitted to 
give evidence (and so far “ cuique in sud arte credendum”), but not 
judgment, for it is essential that interpretation and application of 
the law be left to legal persons, as a protection against that 
development of which we have seen the fruits in the Church of 
Rome, and which is the necessary result of intrusting doctrine to 
a hierarchy. In the first two chapters of the book Mr. Joyce 
gives an account of our actual position at the present time, 
and a general sketch of the methods by which that position has 
been reached, sarcasm being generously poured on the composi- 
tion of the Judicial Committee with regard to Ecclesiastical 
Appeals. ‘Then follows an account of the changes effected by the 
Act for Restraint of Appeals (24 Henry VIIL., cap. 12, A.D. 1532, 
O.S.), and the Clergy Submission Act (25 Henry VIII. cap. 19), 
with remarks on the manner in which the Courts before whom 
cases have been tried have dealt with these statutes, and with the 
opinions of subsequent text-writers on them. It will be noticed 
in connection with this part of the subject that the expressions 
‘* king’s causes,” ‘‘ causes touching or concerning the king,” &c., 
are frequent, and that such causes were to be decided by an 
ecclesiastical court without further appeal appears to be con- 
sidered a great point to have made. But though, of course, these 
phrases do not exclusively apply to cases concerning royal matri- 
mony, hardly any questions were ever dealt with finally by such 
Ecclesiastical Courts of equal importance with those of Catherine 
of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, and Ann of Cleves, in respect of which 
causes perhaps theless said the better for the credit of the Parliament 
and convocations of that reign. And indeed it appears that the seem- 
ingly triumphant conclusion that the Upper Houses of the Convoca- 
tions were by statute courts of final appeal appliés only to causes 
touching the king, and that in other causes the archbishop’s 
courts having been made final by the Statute of Appeals in 1533, 
continued so for one year, for appeal to the king in Chancery was 
enjoined by the Clergy Submission Act in 1534. 

At the conclusion of his review of this portion of the history 
our author gathers :— 

“(1) That at the first institution of the Appeal to the Crown (25 Henry 
VIIL., cap. 19), it was intended (in the Reformatio Legum) that in cases of 
doctrine, the cause by Royal order should go either to a provincial synod 
or to three or four delegated bishops ; (2) that this Court of Delegates 
sank into disuse during the tyrannical usurpations of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission ; (3) that after their annihilation, when the Court 
of Delegates was revived from lapse, tho principles of its original con- 
stitution were forgotten ; (4) that thus instances of doctrinal cases having 
been carried in later times before lay delegates may be quoted, (5) but that 


these are so few, being only four at the most, as under the conditions of 
the case to afford no valid precedent for a continuance of a like 


practice.” 

But the Reformatio Legum never became law, and whatever 
evidence may be drawn from subsequent events is in favour of the 
present plan, asin conformity with the intention of the Legislature 
which founded the English Church. 

Three hundred years pass unnoticed, and Mr. Joyce resumes the 
attack at the point where, in 1832, the appeal to the King in 
Council was substituted by 2 and 3 William IV., cap. 92, for 
appeal to the King in Chancery. Here he indulges in some satire 
on the ‘grave blunder,” the ‘‘ constitutional miscarriage,” the 
‘unhappy mischance” by which that change was effected. And 
he urges as the reason for regretting the change, that if in the case 
of appeals a Committee of Council were formed in each case pro 
hac vice, the result would have been the statutable revival of the 
Star Chamber for ecclesiastical causes. In enlarging on the 
accidental character of the present system, he really attaches 
some importance to the account which ascribes its origin to the 
verbiage of the individual draughtsman to whom the drawing 
of 3 and 4 William IV., cap. 41, was committed. But if 
our readers will refer to the Act and the context of Bishop 
Blomfield’s words, quoted by Mr. Joyce, it will be plain to 
them, first, that the reason for enumerating the Courts specified 
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in that Act which are Courts in which chiefly cases connected 
with foreign interests were tried, does not apply to ecclesiastical 
appeals ; secondly, that the recital of 2 and 3 William IV., cap. 
92, and the reference to 25 Henry VIII., cap. 19, show that it was 
present to the minds of those who drew 4nd dealt with the Act 
that ecclesiastical causes would be affected by it ; thirdly, that the 
gist of Bishop Blomfield’s speech (June 3rd, 1850) was really that 
the doctrinal kind of ecclesiastical questions occurred so very 
rately for decision to the Final Court, that the contingency of such 
appeals did not occur as an important consideration with regard 
to this measure. So that it is not the fact that the present system 
owes its origin to an unfortunate blunder or accident. And after 
all, its effect is merely to render complete the appeal to the Queen 
from all subordinate jurisdictions within her dominions, she 
being ‘‘in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil, within these her 
dominions supreme.” This, by the way, Mr. Joyce does not deny 
(perhaps he has used that very expression ere now in the bidding 
prayer before a sermon), but he takes occasion to lament the use 
of the Anglo-Saxon version of it, viz., ‘* Head of the Church.” 

“The objections against the present Court of Final Appeal in 
causes ecclesiastical are so numerous, that it is really somewhat 
perplexing to decide on which first to fasten.” ‘These are the 
opening words of the first of five chapters (vii. to xi.) devoted to 
adverse criticism of the Court of Final Appeal. However, a 
method of attack is suggested to Mr. Joyce by a sentence from a 
certain ‘volume which has appeared under the sanction of very 
high ecclesiastical authority,” viz., the Collection of Judgments of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, edited by Brodrick and 
Fremantle, with a preface by Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London. 
in the preface the following words occur :—‘‘ If in its constitution 
such a court contravenes no great principle, religious, ecclesiastical, 
or political, and if it does its work well,” &e. Mr. Joyce accord- 
ingly endeavours to prove that ‘the Court contravenes great 
principles, religious, ecclesiastical, and constitutional ;” that it is 
“incompetent for the discharge of its functions,” that ‘its prin- 
ciples of proceeding are inadequate and its methods unsatisfactory,” 
and, finally, that the whole system is a solecism. 

With regard to the religious principles, the whole point 
lies in the question already discussed whether construction 
is the necessary consequence of interpretation ; and if so, 
whether not only one office, but both, are better entrusted to 
spiritual or legal persons. ‘The words of Scripture, the acts of 
primitive councils, the opinions of divines, and even the profession 
of the State are adduced in support of the principle of Apostolical 
succession, which Mr. Joyce says is directly contravened by this 
Court, inasmuch as the Church is “ not free in her judgments.” 
But if there is one predominating tendency manifested by the 
method of dealing with ecclesiastical subjects which has been 
adopted by the Courts of law, it is not a tendency to restrict the 
freedom of ** the Church ” to teach “‘ the Word,” but to widen and 
increase the limits within which that teaching may be carried on. 

By the precedent drawn from the Council of Jerusalem, attention 
is directed to the emphasis with which Mr. Joyce wishes to lay 
down ‘‘ the principle that questions of doctrine and spiritual disci- 
pline should be decided by the ordained teachers of the Word, and 
by them only,” laymen therefore being excluded. As a matter 
of fact, this is very questionable. And even if it be so, the 
reflection that whereas that Council met only seventeen years 
after the crucifixion in an unestablished church, now, on the 
other hand, more than seventeen centuries have elapsed since 
then, and the church we have to deal with is established, 
does not appear to have occurred as relevant to the question. 
To the remark that it is idle to introduce the question of 
Supremacy, we must take leave to reply that the question of 
supremacy is the whole of the issue. It is asked what the State 
professes to hold on Apostolical succession, we reply, nothing ; the 
State, for the good of the people, protects the interests of that 
Portion of the Christian Church which appears likely to be most 
useful in this country for the purposes of civilization and good 
government. ‘The State, as such, has no creed. With regard to 
the “ principles ecclesiastical,” we have only to recall once more 
the fact that the interpretation of the ecclesiastical law is (in 
cases of appeal, i.c., of default of justice in ecclesiastical Courts) 
entrusted to those who are most capable of adheving closely to the 
spirit of the law, placed before them for interpretation, and that 
this arrangement is made for the express purpose of preserving 
intact the existing principles of ecclesiastical law. 

Constitutional principles are next invoked in support of the 
thesis of the book, and here we have again to join issue with the 
author. The Church we have to deal with in this question is the 





and that certainly not earlier than the reign of Henry VIII. 
Mr. Joyce will hardly be prepared to deny that Queen Elizabeth, 
in whose time (to say nothing of Henry VIII.) the Establishment 
was made complete, was recognized by the National Church as 
supreme in all causes ecclesiastical as well as civil. That having 
been the case when our Church was first united as National 
in the Constitution with the State, it is no overstatement of the 
case with regard to the Church of England to say that the 
hearing of appeals by the Crown was an “ original prerogative.” 
Mr. Joyce does not seem to have realized that the Protestant 
Church of England cannot avail herself of the advantages of estab- 
lishment, and at the same time enjoy the complete freedom from 
State control which the other parts of the Christian Church in 
England have purchased to themselves by complete independence 
of State support. If connection between Church and State is 
constitutional, the ultimate control of both by the power which 
is supreme in both is constitutional also. 

It only remains to direct attention to chapter xii., which gives 
an interesting account of the systems of ecclesiastical appeal in 
Greece, Russia, Belgium, France, Scotland, and the United States. 
They assume in Mr. Joyce’s eyes a ‘‘ couleur de rose” from the 
contrast presented to them by the English system, in which ‘ the 
only exception to the application of the principle of equal justice 
to all religious bodies ” is the case of the established and endowed 
National Church. To the natural concluding question, ‘‘ What is 
to be substituted for the present Court?” our author appears to 
intend to answer, “ A jury of Divines or the assembling of Synods.” 
But while there is a National Church of England, it would be 
impossible to impanel a jury of Divines who would not either 
represent only one or two phases of opinion, or else be reduced to 
such negative and superficial points of agreement as to contribute 
nothing towards the solution of the questions at issue; while with 
regard to synods, it is becoming yearly more impossible to con- 
vene a clerical assembly which could be accepted by the English 
nation as adequately representative of its Church. 

As, however, we do not intend to detract from the beneficial 
effect of so laborious an investigation of the facts of the case as 
that of Mr. Joyce, we can without hesitation recommend the 
book as full of facts and information, particularly on account 
of its appendix, which is a collection of the statutes bearing 
on the Church, and of the judgments of the Privy Council, 
delivered subsequently to the publication ‘‘under very high 
ecclesiastical authority” of the volume above mentioned. But 
we protest against the legitimacy of his conclusions, and instead 
of lamenting the existence of the Established Church, we are 
thankful for what Coleridge calls the ‘‘ blessed accident” that it 
is Christian and Protestant. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The National Church. By Rov. D. Mountfield, M.A. (Longmans.)— 
“We deny,” the writer says, “that there is any divinely appointed form 
of Church polity from which Christians are never to depart.” Taking 
this point of departure, he gives us a moderate, sensible account of “ the 
history and principles of Church polity in England.” No forms of 
sacerdotalism find any favour with him. High Churchmen will cer- 
tainly accuse him of being a thorough Erastian. We have generally 
found that reproach addressed to views which would secure for the 
Church the most genuine freedom, and in that conviction are, as Mr. 
Mountfield probably will be, quite content with it. To his theoretical 
views our author adds some observations on practical matters. Ho 
admits the existence of abuses, but is satisfied, on the whole, with 
things as they are. Here, we think, he fails to deal satisfactorily with 
one great question. Describing himself as a “vicar,” he has probably 
found the system of patronage not wholly unsatisfactory. But surely 
a system under which there is no systematized recognition of merit 
needs alteration? It is notorious, for instance, that not one lay presen- 
tation in twenty is given for any but personal reasons. It is not our 
business to propound an alternative scheme, but it was Mr. Mountfield’s. 
Not unfrequently we come across things very well put; this, for 
instance, is shrewd :—‘“ Whon the laity are willing to be like the laity 
who lived under the Apostles, then the clergy may be reduced to the 
poverty of their pred 8 in Apostolic times.” 

The Dean's English. By G. Washington Moon. (Hatchard.)—This book 
has reached, we observe, a seventh edition. We cannot agree with an enthu- 
siastic contemporary who considers it to be “one of the most masterly 
pieces of literary criticism in the language,” but we can see that it has 
merit. The title is impertinent indeed, but decidedly felicitous; and 
some of Mr. Moon’s blows at his antagonist certainly reach home. It 
was, indeed, in an unlucky hour that Dean Alford undertook to teach 
Englishmen how to write their language. Again and again he gives 





English Reformed Church as established by English statute law, |! his assailant the opportunity of an easy victory. But sometimes in the 
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ardour of pursuit the enemy exposes himself to a check. The Dean, 
for instance, was quite correct in saying that “looks nice” is right and 
“looks nicely” is wrong, nor did he break his own rule by using the 
expression ‘it appears plainly.” The impersonal use of “it appears ” 
makes all the difference. Let Mr. Moon turn the two phrases into 
Latin, always a good test, by reason of the almost unfailing exactitude 
of Latin constructions. “ Pulchra videtur ” and ‘‘ manifeste apparet ”’ are 
equally correct. Again, why are we teld that the word “female” 
slang? Is “male” slang? Mr. Moon is vehemently wroth with the 
phrase. ‘Some of the European rulers are females.” Would he object 
to the phrase, “ Three-fifths of the emigrants are females”? Or are 
we allowed to use the word about emigrants and not about rulers? 
But Mr. Moon makes his worst mistake when he shows us what fine 
English he himself can write. We will quote one passage, and leave it 
to the criticism of our readers, merely noting by italics one very 
curieus phrase :—‘'In this temple [the temple of the English language] 
the Anglo-Saxon mosaic of the sacred words of truth will be the solid 
and enduring pavement ; the dreams of poets will fill the rich tracery of 
its windows with the many-coloured hues of thought; and the works of 
lofty philosophic minds will be the stately columns supporting the lofty 
roof, whence shall hang, sculptured, the rich fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, precious as “apples of gold,” ‘‘ the words of the wise.” 


Harry Egerton ; or the Younger Son of the Day. By G. L. Tottenham. 
3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Certainly Mr. Tottenham has contrived 
to raiso himself into a sort of fame. Writers who show, we will be 
bold to say, ten times the power sigh in vain for the detailed notice 
which these weak and empty novels seem tocommand. He is in truth 
great in the quality of confidence. Charlie Villars, a feeble caricature, 
which, as we pointed out at the time, contained the strangest mistakes 
in points of detail, professed to be a picture of University life, and 
imposed even upon some critics who are generally well informed. The 
writer has now, we suppose, passed into the world, and he gives usa 
picture of that. The work, we willingly acknowledge, is superior to its 
predecessor. London, indeed, is scarcely better drawn than Cambridge 
was; but then the course of events takes Mr. Tottenham for a time into 
Ireland, where he seems to be at home, and where he can describo 
things with some spirit. What really puts us out of patience with the 
book is its morality. Mr. Tottenham aims at being great as a moralist. 
He is very severe on various doers of social wrongs, on purse-proud 
young nobles, girls of the period, intriguing mothers, and the like, but 
his own hero, in whom we naturally expect to find a relief to this 
goneral darkness, is as worthless a person as any of the whole tribo of 
characters. He is selfish, indolent, and unprincipled. The crisis of his 
fate is that he loses a great deal more money at betting than he had any 
hopes of paying ; and then comes in the deus ex machind. By a device 
worn by this time more than threadbare, the “ younger son of the day” 
is turned into an eldest son, and we leave him in possession of a hand- 
some fortune and the best and most beautiful of wives. Very likely Mr. 
Tottenham does not mean to hold him up for admiration and imitation. 
Very likely the gist of the whole is that everything is vanity, and that 
younger sons are just as much vanity as anything else. All that we 
can say is that we do not care for this kind of preaching, which we do 
not believe to be true, and which we are sure is not edifying. 


The Days of Knox. By the Author of The Dark Year of Dundee. 
(Nelson.)—These two titles taken together will show the reader what 
sort of book he may expect. Tales that deal with the perilous subject 
of controversy or tell the story of days of persecution are not to our 
taste. The theme, if not absolutely unfit for art, requires such skill as 
few hands are competent to bring to the task. We would not havo it 
supposed that we find the writer lacking in moderation or candour. 
She ovidently docs her best to be accurate and truthful, sees the highest 
good in her own communion, but seeks to recognize tho traces of it 
elsewhere, and tells her story pleasantly and not without pathos. 


Cape Cod and all Along Shore. By Charles Nordhoff. (Harper and 
Brothers ; Sampson Low and Co.)—This volume is a collection of stories 
which have already appeared in American magazines, but will probably 
be new to English readers. They deal chiefly with the habits and 
thoughts of the fishing population which inhabits the neighbourhood of 
Cape Cod. How they live at home, how they fare when they are about 
their work, what sort of fortune this one of them or that may meet when 
he is taken away to some wholly different scene, is hero set forth not 
without a certain force and pleasantness of style. We may mention as 
particularly good ‘Captain Tom: a Resurrection.” There are men, 
the writer says, who are insonsibly dead. “I mect such frequently in 
Broadway and Wall Street, in which last place they exhibit a degree of 
movement which is horrid enough to me, who know their case.” Captain 
Tom, whose prosperous career is admirably described, falls into and rises 
out of such a death of jealousy and hatred. Throughout this tale, and 
indeed throughout all, there are some capital little touches. This is 
good :—‘I have noticed that your thoroughly lucky man, who rushes on 
through the world, conquering and to conquor, mastering every oppos- 
ing circumstance, winning every point on which he sets his mind, 
scarcely ever gains the woman’s heart he loves. For women have an 
instinctive horror of worldliness, an instinctive jealousy which closes their 
heart against the man who may in after life care less for wife and babies 
than for bank stock.” And this, too, is smart :— Did you ever hear one 





| 
of these returned Americans utter the word canaille? It is true, they 
do not often pronounce it anything else than canael; but the air with 
which they mispronounce it is absolutely perfect; it shows that the 
heart is all right, though the tongue may halt.” 


The Philosophy of Eating and How not to be Sick, by Albert J. Bellows, 
M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.), are two works by an American physician, 
of which the object is sufficiently declared by the title. The former of 
the two has reached a fourth edition. Much of Dr. Bellows’ advice and 
criticism applies especially to habits of life in the United States, where 
the food of at least a large portion of the population appears to be as 
injudiciously selected and swallowed in as trying a way to tho stomach 
as can be imagined. It is not uncommon, for instance, we believe, for 
children of six or seven to live habitually on rich dishes, which in 
England a boy of sixteen never tastes except by accident. But there is 
a great deal which all persons, except the few, growing fewer, we 
believe, every day, who are not conscious that they have a stomach, may 
find interesting and useful. We cannot profess to accept all the writer's 
theories, but they seem generally at least to deserve examination. He 
is certainly right when he denounces the use of superfine flour; pro- 
bably so, when he says that both butter and sugar are very wasteful 
articles of food. We could, indeed, easily fill a column with words of 
advice, &c. Those who use their brains ought to eat much fish, for 
fish contains large quantities of phosphorus. “The physical and mental 
activity imparted by food is in exact proportion to the activity of the 
animal.” Hence the trout is better than the eel, though eels can be 
pretty active too, as any one who has had the misfortune to catch one 
with a fishing line must have learnt. Children of mothers whose food 
is deficient in lime, potash, phosphorus, and silox cannot have good 
teeth. Dr. Bellows, we may remark, is a homeopathist, and apparently 
an opponent of alcohol. 


Jerome Lock. 1 vol. (Freeman.)—There is not a little cleverness in 
this book ; if it is, as we suppose it to bo, a first work, it shows promise, 
Many parts of the story are good; the whole strikes us as being inartistic 
and incomplete. The reader is amused with the sketchos of Jerome's 
childhood, but they are not wanted in the book; that is, there is no 
traceable connection between Jerome tho child and Jerome the man. 
The hero himself is a rather feeble and hysterical creature. Doubtless 
it was a dreadful thing for an artist to lose his right hand, but men have 
triumphed over worse obstacles than this, and, as the reader of the story 
will see, there could not bo a man with greater helps to so triumphing 
than Jerome had. Weown to liking his friend Robert, who did not care 
about serious things, but, on the other hand, never went near breaking 
anybody's heart, ten times better. The writer may be congratulated on 
inventing an incident which, as far as our reading has gone, is absolutely 
novel. A man runs away from homo in incipient fever, and on recover- 
ing forgets that he is married. He does not, it is true, go beyond some 
very harmless love-making. But what a hint is here for the writers 
who cannot construct a novel without a bigamy ! 

True to the Life. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The preface 
assures us that the adventures of the hero, Perth Preston, are, for the 
most part, “true to the life.” They certainly tax our powers of belief, 
but then we are used to being taxed pretty severely, and do not abso- 
lutely rebel. Perth Preston is a gardener’s boy, who learns by dint of 
great resolution a number of things, and among them Arabic, which 
he picks up from an old schoolmaster whom he serves, and who makes 
his fortune by going out to Egypt with the expedition under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. If the author would have been content to give us Perth’s 
adventures by themselves, we should havo had a tolerably readable buok ; 
but the padding that is needed to make up the three volumes is 
wearisome stuff. Leah's love-story is meaninglessly painful; and the 
whole episode of Lady Bab and her maid, which we are glad to see the 
preface does not require us to believe, is exceedingly absurd. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill! street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





VILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 








wc 
VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
4 the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
 . MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION —The_ 
Globe says:—"“ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For homcopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 
Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P.and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

N URIATE of AMMONIA 

LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August &, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

O D LIVER OlL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 


<7 e * 





C OD LIVER 
FOR DEBILITY. 


C OD LIVER OIL 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
et 


stimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., MLR.CS., &e., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s ; 
five pints, lls. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


CANTEEN CASES AND PLATE CHESTS, 


Completely Fitted with SPOONS, FORKS, TABLE CUTLERY, &c., in oak chests, at 5, 8, 12, and 16 Guineas, 
for 2, 4, 6, and 10 persons, now in Stock at 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S, SILVERSMITHS and ELECTRO-PLATERS, 
and 78 Oxford street, and 7l and 72 Cornhill. 
Illustrated Lists of prices free on application, also Catalogues. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
* 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every, DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, bes | DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modera 
manufacture, strongly plated. and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Eleciro-plaicd Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, | DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns. of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Loysell’s and other Improvements, Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—Horticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gus Chandeliers, newly desigued pat- | DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 63s. the best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREF 
A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively 
to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s; Nursery, 18s to 38s; Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 14s 3d to 33s, A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 458 the 


set of three. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
ELECTRO-PLATE and KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, 

BRITANNIA GOODs, LAMPS, BATHS and TOILET WARE, | Bep-Room CaBrnet Fur 




















Dis COVERS, GASELIERS, Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
Hot-WaATER DISHES, TEA TRAYS, STEADS, TURNERY Goons, 
StToves and FENDERS, Urns, and KETTLES, Beppine and Bep-Hanc- | Kircnen UTensixs, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-P1&CKS, | TABLE CUTLERY, INGS, &c., &c., &c. 











With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 








| ype TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

TIilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


[*PGEstiON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 

PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 

the successful and popular remedies adopted by the V 





OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected, Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 








Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— peoeenneeenebageennoisentesrceseestanns 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting | > > URE PICKLES, SA UCES, JAMS 
the growth, restoring, and beautifying the Human Hair. and TABLE DELICACIES at ie highes? 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of @| J ulity, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 4s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
to four small, and 2ls per bottle. Sold by Chemists Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments 
and Perfumers. Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 














Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE | 


COMPANY. 
CureF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No., 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
‘with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION inCASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


oa UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, FIRE and LIFE. 

Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London, 37 Cornhill; Edinburgh; and Dublin. 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 ........+..000. £1,045.613 
Annual Revenue from all sources . ‘ 225,328 
Amount of Life Insurances in force... 4,200,000 

Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may 
be obtained on application at 37 Cornhill, London, or 
of the Company's Agents. 

By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


















ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OFFICE. 


eS LIFE 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Sane ca ES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 

CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


TYOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as muy be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 

—Modern Science.—The time is not remote when 
all skin diseases were pronounced to be incurable, but, 
happily for all such sufferers at the present day, the 
use of Holloway's noble remedies will speedily dispel 
this discouraging delusion. Scrofulous sores, strumous 
affections, and inflammations yield a ready obedience 
to the cooling, rectifying, and strenthening properties 
of this Ointment and these purifying Pills. Their ac- 
companying directions will enable every one to apply 
these remedies to the best advantage. A main point 
in favour of using Holloway's medicaments in consti- 
tutional complaints lies in the fact of their power to 
purify without interfering with established habits or 
aveakening the frame, 





(Corrected to 1st December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ...........e.00008 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed..,,..... ecevcsseoves . 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleauns, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S. 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Buard—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly E1ia@ut MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


“ A ANDALUZA”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 








ee _) 
ICOLL’S PROMENADE Coats 
“The PRINCE'S FROOK OOAT” and «The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Clothe, 
the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The sam 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher fluish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 
cae siete aaeestoemsesietetiepenaicie 
ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST. 
COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills 
&c., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Pisin 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 133 
21s, 25s, &e. eas 


re 
ATICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVER. 
p COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has g 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Malton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas. 


SS SN ae te 
ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN. 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 638 to 84a. 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s, z 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 

proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 














ACHMERE de SOIE is the appro- 
priate name given by a celebrated Lyons firm to 
an entirely new shade of Black Silk. When shown in 
juxtaposition wita other black silks it will appear 
brighter, and from the fact of its manufacture being 
from a purer raw silk, it will wear much better and 
never lose its colour, The price, moreover, is very little 
higher than that charged for ordinary black silks. 

As a characteristic feature of its genuineness, there 
is a double selvedge of Lavender with a narrow black 
line between, and the manufacturer's name. 

BONNET'S et CIE., LYONS and JUJURIEUX, 
interwoven in each piece, and which is so folded as to 
be at once visible to purchasers. 

JAY'S, 
The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“Ae SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticulurly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
en, 





m 





ay LAZENBY and SON beg to 

de announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of ** Wigmore street.” 


JIELD’S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FLELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 








yt “UNITED KINGDOM” 
; SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 


Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each. 


Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 

















DENMAN’S GREEK 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


WINES, 20 PICC 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 


DILLY. 
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-_— 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

‘A Course of Six Public Lectures on the GEO- 
ICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN 


a te delivered on Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m., 
beginning May 4, by Dr. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 


Fee for the Course, 10s. For particulars and cards of 


admission, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


OLLEGE for WOMEN, HITCHIN, 
HERTS. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION and SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The First Entrance Examination will be held in 
London, and will occupy four days, beginning July 
12th. Forms of entry may be obtained on application 
to the Honorary Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunning- 
ham place, N.W. These Forms must be filled up and 
returned on or before June Ist. 
Two Scholarships, covering the whole of the Fees for 
the College course (i.¢., each of the annual value of 100 
neas for three years), to be entered upon in October, 
1869, will be awarded to the Candidates who shall pass 
the best Examination, such Candidates being not less 
than 18 or more than 25 years of age on the day that 


mination begins. 
aes Professor LIVEING. 


(H. J. ROBY, Esq. 
EXAMINERS {Professor SEELEY. 
Rev. SEDLEY TAYLOR, 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
—TRIALS OF NEW LECTURE THEATRE. 
The Lords of the Committee of Council of Education 
have appointed a Committee to report on the Acoustics 
of the New Lecture Theatre. Wednesday, 12th May, at 
9,30 p.m., there will be audible and visible demonstra- 
tions of the varieties of musical pitch, directed by Pro- 
fessor Guthrie. Wednesday, 2nd June, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a trial of voices, directed by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. Wednesday, 9th June, at 8 p.m., thero 
will be a trial of instruments, directed by Mr. Ella. 

The public will be admitted to these trials; the 
admission on each evening will be One Shilling, and 
some reserved places may be secured at Two Shillings 
each. 

Tickets may be obtained at the South Kensington 
Musuem, and at the principal music-sellers. 

By order. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN.—There will be an EXAMINATION, 
commencing on MONDAY, July 5, 1869, open to 
WOMEN who have completed the age of eighteen 
years before January 1, 1869. 

Candidates will be examined in such places as the 
Syndics appointed by the University may determine. 

The Syndicate wil! entertain applications from places 
where twenty-five Fees at least are guaranteed, and 
where there is a Local Committee who will undertake 
to superintend the Examination. 

Committees wishing to have Examinations held in 
their several districts may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion from the Rev. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Every one admitted to Examination will be required 
to pay (1) a fee of forty shillings; (2) a fee for local 
expenses, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Committee in each place. 

The following Ladies have undertaken to give infor- 
mation to Candidates:—Birmingham: Mrs. Fleming, 
112 Hagley road, Edgbaston ; Miss Sturge, 17 Frederick 
street, Edgbaston. Brighton: Mrs. Henry Martin, 4 
Powys road. Leeds: Mrs. R. L. Ford, Adel Grange ; 
Miss Tootal, St. Mary's Mount, Clarendon road. Liver- 

1: Miss M. Calder, 49 Canning street. London: 
iss A. J. Clough, at Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Bromley, Keut ; 
Mrs. Lingen, 6 Westbourne crescent, W.; Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor place, S.W. Manchester: 
Rey. Canon Beechey, Worsley, Vicarage; Mrs. Bowers, 
Deanery. Sheffield: Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 

(Signed) THOMAS MARKBY, A.M., 
Secretary to the Syndicate. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The S:XTY-FIFTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 

East (close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. 

Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The magnificent 
/ Suite of PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- 
ROOMS, which have been redecorated by Messrs. 
ee and Graham, will be opened on Saturday, lst 











y. 
Déjeuners, Banquets, Private Dinners, and Wedding 
Breakfasts served in the highest style of the gastro- 
nomic art. Wines of the choicest vintages. Whitebait 
in perfection. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 

Location; 200 Apartments; handsome Public 

Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. Telegraph office in Hotel. 
~Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


ATENT * NORWEGIAN ” SELF- 

_ ACTING COOKING APPARATUS, and Simple 
Refrigerator, as used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
combined in one portable box, varying in price from 
12s 6d upwards. 

8. W. SILVER and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. Works—Canal Cut, Limehouse. To be 
had of all Ironmongers in town and country. A liberal 
discount to the trade. 


COMPANY'S 








IEBIG EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
Pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
Tetail price per Ib. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
he cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


HE ART JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The BUTT—SHOOTING a CHERRY, after W. 


Mulready, R.A. 
2, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S MONUMENT, after M. 


L. Watson. 
3. The PERIL of the QUEEN—HENRIETTA MARIA, 
after W. F. Yeames, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
A DISCOURSE on ANCIENT JEWELRY. 
The “MUSE of CORTONA.” 
BRITISH ARTISTS: Their Style and Character. 
William Douglas, R.S.A. Illustrated. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES of ITALY. Part V. Florence 
—The Pitti Palace. Illustrated. 
The BELLEEK POTTERY. Illustrated. 
The SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
With numerous other Papers on current Art Topics. 


Lonion: VirTvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS for MAY. 

1. On DOLLINGER'’S INTERPRETATION of 
CHRIST'S PRECEPT about DIVORCE. By 
Professor Conington, 

3 CHILDREN and CHILDREN'S BOOKS. By H. A. 


uge. 
4 = CHURCH and CHURCHES. By Peter 


yne. 
. The WORKING MEN'S PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION. By C. E. Maurice. 
HANDEL, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Part II. 
3. DAVID HUME. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
7. SKILLED and LITERARY ART CRITICISM. By 
the Rev. R. St. T. Tyrwhitt. 





_- wo ww 


me 


8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
Pr’ KIVEL. 





| gee tt ey: by the Author of “* OLIVE 

VARCOE,” is commenced in No, 1358 of the 
FAMILY HERALD, the first number of a NEW 
VOLUME. 


bg en ROYAL HOLBORN. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 

EVERY EVENING the performances will com- 
mence at 7.30 with the MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 
To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton’s great play 
(in five acts), entitled, MONEY. Lord Glossmore, 
Mr. Lin Rayne; Sir John Vesey, Mr. W. H. Stephens ; 
Sir Frederick Blount, Mr. Charles Coglan; Captain 
Dudley Smooth, Mr. J. C. Cowper; Alfred Evelyn, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan; Mr. Graves, Mr. George Honey; 
Mr. Stout, Mr. A. Bernard; Sharp, Mr. E. Dyas ; 
Toke, Mr. F. Baines ; Old Member, Mr. W. Arthur; 
Lady Franklin, Mrs. Charles Horsman; Georgina, 
Miss Louisa Thorne ; Clara Douglas, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. Principal scenic artists, Mr. William Callcott 
-— Mr. Albert Callcott. Acting Manager, Mr. Amory 
Sullivan. 


S‘; JAMES’S 'THEATRE.—FRENCH 

PLAYS.—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
May Srd, 4th, and 5th, will be produced, for the first 
time in this country, the celebrated drama, by Barrivre 
and Thiboust, LES FILLES DE MARBRE. On 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, will be performed, 
also for the first time, M. Cadol's Comedy in four acts, 
LES INUTILES. Doors open at 8, commence at half- 
past 8. 

Stalls, 10s 6d; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 3s; pit, 
2s; gallery, ls. Tickets and places may be secured at 
Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, and at the box office of 
the theatre, 


Rev. W. H. MILBURN, 
STA 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— 
Monday, May 10, Wednesday, May 12, Friday, 
May 4, the Rev. W. H. MILBURN, from the United 
States, will, in compliance with an invitation, signed 
by His Excellency the American Minister, His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Right Rey. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, the Very Rey. Dr, Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, Sir Charles Lyell, and other eminent 
persons, deliver Three Lectures in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, at the above dates, on the following sub- 
jects :— 
1. Monday, May 10 (on which occasion, the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson will take the ehair)—Subject: * What 
a Blind Man Saw in England.” 
2. Wednesday, May 12—Subject: “Life and Cha- 
racter of Aaron Burr.” 
3. Friday, May 14—Subject: “Sargeant Smith 
Prentiss, one of America’s most Eloquent Sons, the 
Thunderer of the Mississipi Valley.” 
Doors open at half-past 8, commence at 9. Stalls 
numbered and reserved, 5s; Unreserved, 3s; Gallery, 
2s. To be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, 
33 Old Bond street. 





M.A., from the UNITED 
TES. 


4 he Royal Highnesses the Princesses 

LOUISA and BEATRICE have honoured Pro- 
fessor PEPPER'S LECTURE with their presence; 
evincing much interest in the Experiments with 
“The Great Lightning Inductorium;” Stokes “On 
Memory,” at 12.30 daily; “Robin Hood” and 
“His Merry Men,” musically treated by George 
Buckland, Esq., introducing Spectral and Scenic effects ; 
Pichler’s “ Astrometroscope;" Woodbury'’s “ Photo- 
relief Process,” with Doré’s Pictures of * Elaine,” com- 
bined with the varied Easter novelties, at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 1s. 


G ILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 

and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 252, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

1, RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 

MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 

GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES and ORIGIN of 
SPECIES. 

COST of PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
TRAVELS in GREECE. 
RELIGIOUS WARS in FRANCE. 
. AIMS of MODERN MEDICINE. 
10. IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


SENS e we 





This day is published, price 2s, the MAY NUMBER of 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JouNn Mor.ey. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. THORNTON on LABOUR. By John Stuart Mill, 
Mr. LECKY'S FIRST CHAPTER. By the Editor. 
NOTES on SHELLEY'S TEXT. By A. C. Swinburne. 
The PACIFIC RAILROADS. By W. A. Bell, 
The PHILOSOPHY of ETCHING. By G. P. Hamerton. 
LONGMAN'S LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD IIL 
By E. A. Freeman. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
ARBITRATION and CONCILIATION. By Henry 
Crompton. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE | for 
MAY, 1869. No. DCXLIII. Price 2s 6a, 
CONTENTS. 

HOW LISA LOVED THE KING. By George Eliot 

A YEAR AND A DAY.—Part I. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD.—A Page of +45 - 
—Jail Deliveries—Breach of Promise to Marry.— 
Inscrutable People.—The Two Dominos.—Eloquence 
for Every One. 

SIR JOHN LAWRENCE.—Part II. 

CONVENT LIFE. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT in IRELAND. By an Old 


Tory. 
The PROGRESS of the REVOLUTION. 
W. BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





Now ready (One Shilling) No. 113. 


rPUE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by Ropert BARNES 
and F. W. LAwWson, 
CONTENTS. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Ilustra- 
tion.) Chapters VI. and VII. 
WALLENSTEIN and HIS TIMES. Part I. 
ON the ART of DINNER-GIVING. 
The JACOBITE LADIES of MURRAYSHALL. 
A CYNIC’S APOLOGY. 
The NEW MILITARY BREECH-LOADER. 
The ETRUSCANS, the ENGLISH of ANTIQUITY. 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 27. Suspense. 
28, What Came of It, 
29. Springtide. 
» 30, Aftermath. 
TREE and SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Situ, Eiper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL=— 
38th YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF MAY Part.—Price 7d, 

ABOARD the SEA-MEW., In 22 chapters. 
OUR PUBLIC STATUES. 
LITTLE VENICE. 
PAWNBROKING in SCOTLAND. 
FORTY SHILLINGS and COSTS. 
SAVAGES I HAVE KNOWN—The Negro. 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
MEDLEVAL BOOKBINDING. 
DRAWN from the LIFE—Mr. John Stott's Difficulty. 
FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 
SEA-KINGS at HOME. 
RIVER-SIDE LONDON, 
BROTHERHOODS., 
The MONTH: Science and Arts. 
FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
On Saturday, May 1, will be commenced an Original 
Tale, by the Author of “A Perfect Treasure,” entitled 
“A COUNTY FAMILY.” 
UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE | for 
“« YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED 
GaTTy. Price 6d monthly, illustrated. 
MAY, 1869,—CONTENTS. 
The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
Mary Senior Clark, “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, have 
you any Wool?” Illustrated from a design by the 
Author, by R. Newcombe. 
St. NICHOLAS’ INKSTAND. By Mortimer Collins. 
FOUNDLING BIRDIE. 
Sir BEVIS de CULVERLEIGH. By the Author of 
“The Gipsies.” Chaps. i. and ii. Illustrated by F. 
Gilbert. 
A STRING of PEARLS. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated by ©. Peachey. 
SILVER AGE. By Ibis. 
A NIGHT ATTACK on the MOTHS. By an Old 
Schoolmaster, 
MARTY'S ESCAPE. 

The MAN in the MOON. By the Author of “ The Old 
House in the Close.” Illustrated by A. W. baa. 34 
A oe of a JOURNEY AMONG BURIED 

CITIES. 

MODERN MARVELS. By the Rev. H. H. Wood, 
M.A., F.G.S. LL. Mermaids. 

NURSERY NONSENSE. By the Editor. No. 5. 
Facts, not Fancies. 

AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

*,* The MAY NUMBER begins a NEW VOLUME. 


AUNT JUDY'S MAY-DAY VOLUME is now ready, 
cloth gilt, price 5s, 


” 








London: BELL and DALpy, York street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTICE.—_THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE.—An 
Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical 
and Biographical, from Books and Times Recent and Remote. 


By E. Paxton Hood. 


Part I. ready with the May Magazines. 


To be completed in Nine Shilling Parts. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





In the press, 


THE OXUS AND THE INDUS. 


By Major EVANS BELL, 


Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” “The Great Parliamentary Bore,” &c. 


TRUBNER and CO., 


60 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., 


PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


By Professor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 


MISS 


LANGLEY’S 


WILt. 


A TALE. 


2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
By 4. 


° SET 
The Life of Rossini. 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 8yvo, with Portrait. 

“‘ An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy 
book. Mr. Edwards was instinctively looked to for a 
‘Life of Rossini,’ and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of ‘ Rossini’s Life and 
Labours’ are grouped in admirable order, and the 
book, while it conveys everything necessary to an 
accurate idea of its subject, is as interesting as a 
novel.”—Sunday Times. 


Cheap Edition of New America. 


By W. Hepworta Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


’ 

Chaucer’s England By 
MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols,, with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations, 24s, 

“ This book will find an honourable place iu many a 


library.” —Atheneun, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 


Ferrara. A Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 


2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 
Her Majesty’s Tower. By Hep- 


worTtH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Permission 
to the QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION. 1 vol., ls. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish 


MARRIAGE; a Chapter of English History (1617 
to 1623) from Unpublished Documents in the 
Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 


Emoart. 3 vols. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 
By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 3 vols. 

“A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read 

from title to finis with cordial sympathy and pleasure.” 


True Love, By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK, Author of “A Summer and Winter in 
Norway.” 1 vol. (May 7. 


Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 


Mrs. DuFFUs HARDY. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally good novel.”—Athenawm. 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 


“A good, manly, well-written novel.” —Zelegraph. 





MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S POETICAL TALE. 
This day, feap. Svo, 5s. 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS,” “ PLEASURE,” &c. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Piocadilly. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plates, 
price 30s, 


LANCASHIRE; 


ITS PURITANISM AND NONCONFORMITY. 
By ROBERT HALLEY, D.D. 
Manchester: TUBBs and Brook, 11 Market street. 
London: Hopper and SroveHTon. 





W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By W. C. BENNETT. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 
WORKS BY W. R. GREG. 
The CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its 
Foundation and Superstructure. Second Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 280, price 6s. 
LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. Second Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth, price 1s. 
WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT ?P 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, price 1s. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
P LATO’S MENO; a Dialogue on the 
Nature and Meaning of Education, translated 
from the Greek, with Explanatory Notes and Introduc- 
tion; and a Preliminary Essay on the Moral Education 
of the Greeks, by R. W. MACKAY, M.A., author of “ The 
Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &c., 
Also, lately, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
PLATO'S SOPHISTES ; a Dialogue on True 
and False Teaching. Translated, with Notes, and an 
Introduction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry. By 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 76, cloth, 38 6d. 

THYHE GOLDEN FLEECE: a Heroi- 
Comic Poem. By It ERRANTE. 

London: E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn. 


oer BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
P LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


q OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





————____, 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown $yo, price 6s. 
<JERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER 
Ss of Glasgow. . 
“This is a very remarkable volume ” 
Contemporary Review. r or. 
EpMONSTON and DovGLas, Edinburg’ 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. e 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6a. 


F the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. — 





~ pccmanssidbeeribea iat 
WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST D. 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” als 


J to PASSION WEEK. By the Rey. 








WILLIAM Hawna, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
8. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESUBRECTION. 
4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
6. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/n the press, 


EpMONSTON and DovuGtLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


or 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. a 

i ee FOUNTAIN of YOUTH, and 

other Poems, extracted from “Sketches by the 
Wayside.” By Rey. Hersert Topp. 

“ His verses are true,*genuine, and unforced,."—John 
Bull. 

“We do know that his little book is well worth 
reading. Some of the poems—such, for example, as 
‘The Grain of Corn’—are full of teaching.”"—Chureh- 
man’s S. Magazine. 

“The admirers of devotional poetry will like Mr, 
Todd's occasional hymns, which are really poetic, as 
W atts’s and others are not. Throughout the versitica- 
tion is varied and perfect. It would be difficult to find 
a fault.”"—Jilustrated Times. 

“One or two short hymns in the volume are worthy 
of being printed separately.” —Spectator. 

*“Mr. Herbert (Todd) is an independent writer. 
Some of the pieces evidence not a little poetic feeling; 
they are all more or less religious in their tone.”— 
Atheneum. 

*“There is a tone about it of calmness and purity 
which is truly soothing and satisfying in these feverish 
days."—London Society. 

* These last two extracts are from reviews of 
“Sketches by the Wayside,” from which book these 
poems are taken. 

London: Provost and Co. (successors to A. W. 
Bennett), 5 Bishopsgate Without, 





Now ready, price 4s, cloth. 
OME ASPECTS of the REFORMA- 
TION. An Essay. By J. G. Cazenove, MA, 
Provost of the College, Cumbree. 
WILuiam Riveway 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS—NEW VOLUMES. 
Now ready, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Portrait, cloth, 83; large 
paper, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 
ESPERIDES, the POEMS and 
OTHER REMAINS of ROBERT HERRICK. 
Now first collected and edited by W, CAREW Hazuitt. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho square. 








Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
Author of “ The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. RussELL Sir, 36 Soho square. 





The “ ALABAMA” CLAIMS. 
Ready this day, price 1s. 

PEECH of the HONOURABLE 
CHARLES SUMNER in Executive Session of 
the United States’ Senate against the Ratification of 

the Johnson-Clarendon Treaty. 
London: STEVENS BrorTHeERs, Henrietta street, 

Covent Garden. 





HON. J. L. MOTLEY. 
Now ready, price Is. 
ISTORIC PROGRESS 
and AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. An Address 
delivered by JouN LoTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L. 
London: STEVENS BROTHERS, Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
D*: PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 





ANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN : being plain practical directions for 
the Propagation, Culture, and arrangement of Plants 
in Flower Gardens all the Year Round. By DaviD 
THOMPSON, late of Archerfield and Dirleton Gardens; 
and now Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Baccleuch 
at Drumlanrig. In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
WruuiaM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


1. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Arsaxy Fonsianque, Author of 


“4 Tangled Skein.” 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of ’52 to 55. By 


HAWLEY SMART. 


“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a 


jong time.” —Atheneeum. 


« Every chapter of ‘ Breezie Langton’ is interesting and clever."—Zondon Review. 


MISS MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 


The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 
MarrRyArt, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” 
«“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest, novel we call her best. 


Atheneum. 


By Frorence 
“ Love's Conflict,” &e. 2 vols. 
It is a decided success.”— 


4. 
The RIVALS ; or, Love and War. By the Author of 


“ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


“The Danish author of ‘Niddebo Parsonage’ has few equals amongst the hosts 


of English novelists.”"—Spectator. 


RED as a ROSE is SHE. The New Serial by the 
very popular Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” will be commenced in the 
MAY NUMBER of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ANNE SEVERIN. 


Author of “ A Sister's Story.” 


By Mrs. Aveustus Craven. 


[Just ready. 


RicnuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


POEMS. 


BY J. B 


“Mr. Selkirk’s Poems are characterized 
by many excellent qualities. A certain 
high tone of feeling pervades them. We 
wish we had room to quote some stanzas 
from ‘A Debt of Honour.’ "— Westminster 
Review. 

“Writers of poems seldom put their 
best foot foremost—that is, if we are to 
suppose that the poems first printed are 
intended to give a favourable specimen 
of the whole. Mr. Selkirk has fallen in 
with the prevailing mythological fashion, 
and gives the place of honour to some 
studies in this manner which are very 
moderately successful. Where he deals 
with simpler modes of emvtion he is 
sometimes highly successful. This stanza 
from ‘A Song’ will speak for itself,..... 
The sonnets contain truly felt and truly 
reasoned thoughts in a manly, living 
style."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The sonnets are by no means fortu- 
nate: they fail both in force and in work- 
manship, There are some graceful and 





SELEIRK. 

suggestive poems inthe volume. The two 
poems called * The Valley of the Shadow " 
and ‘ Plaited Thorns’ are both striking.” — 
Atheneum, 

“Mr. Selkirk has in good measure the 
spirit of the poet. His poems are touched 
with occasional thrills of tenderness and 
sweetness which make them very plea- 
sant to read Can express himself on 
the subject of love with something like 
the voice of passion.’—London Review, 

“Highly poetical and imaginative; 
finished with great care, and displaying 
a rich, ornate diction. Few poets of the 
present day could excel such verses as 
those on ‘The Campanile and Bells of 
Florence.’ "—/nverness Courier. 

“Very sweet and melodious, and richly 
dyed with the colours which only a 
teeming imagination could command,”"— 
Scotsman, 

* We do not know who Mr. Selkirk is, 
but we hope he is a Scotchman, for the 
poems are very good.”—Daily Review, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations. 
HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in Cooking Operations, 
with an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his Economical Systems, 
and Namerous Practical Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. 
By FREDERICK EpWarps, Jun. 
“This is an exceedingly useful treatise on an important domestic subject."—Army 
and Navy Gatette. 
“A really valuable and most suggestive work.”—/ress and St, James's Chronicle. 
By the same Author. 
The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the Utilization 
¢ “gas Heat from Open Fire-Places. In royal 8vo, with 107 Llustrations, price 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. Fifth Edition, 
revised, in royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
The publication of the Third and Enlarged Edition of Mr. Edwards’ “ DOMESTIC 
FIRE-PLACES ” is postponed till the Autumn. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A HANDBOOK for SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s 6d, cloth. 
ISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the Invasion of the 


Barbarians to the Present Day (A.D. 375-1869). Compiled for the use of 
Schools by the Rey. H. STEINMETZ, Ph.D., Master of Modern History and Literature 


in Bedford Grammar School. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Bedford: J. R. PORTER. 
N ANUAL of ENGLISH PROSODY: being an Introduction 
. to the Study of Poetry. With Questions and Exercises, By ROBERT 
— Brewer, B.A., First English Master in the High School, Liverpool 
8 2. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ULES and CAUTIONS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
founded on the Analysis of Sentences. By W1LLIAM RUSHTON, MLA., Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature, Queen's College, Cork. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in crown 8yo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
EY GLISH VERSIFICATION ; a Practical Guide to the 
whole subject. By E. WADHAM. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


C OGNAC BRANDY, 45s per dozen. Fine Old, 54s. 
Very Choice, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 








NOTICE.—“A BRAVE LADY,” by the Author 
of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” commences in the 
MAY NUMBER of MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, and 
will be continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 115, for MAY. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Prologue. 
2. “On SLEEP.” By F. R. S. 
3. “CAN a CATHOLIC PRIEST 
By Mr. Henry Wreford. 


4. Mr. KARL BLIND on “ RUSSIA and the EAST.” 


5. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XXI.—XXIII. 
6. Mr. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM'’S “The FIELDS in MAY.” 


Price 1s. 








CONTRACT MATRIMONY ?” 














7. “A WORD on the DRAMA in ENGLAND and FRANCE.” 
8. “LECKY’S ‘HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS.’” By R. W. C. 














COMPANION VOLUME TO THE “CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 


- ropLr > r ce Pb. 0a Pu ‘ ‘ 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. — By 
GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH. 

CONTENTS :—Identiflcation of the Dramatis Persone in the Historical Plays.— 
Notes on Characters in “ Macheth” and “ Hamlet."—Persons and Places belong- 
ing to Warwickshire alluded to.—The Shakspeare and Ardeu Families, and their 
Connections, with Tables of Descent, 8yo, lds. 

“Itis not too much to say that the book, as a whole, will cast a flood of light 
npon a department of Shakespearian literature hitherto little investigated, It ought 
to be possessed by all who have the incomparable ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ "— 


Globe, 
HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their 
A Series of mer 


Connection with the Laws of Matter and Force. 
By Joseru J. Munruy, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 


OLDBURY. By Awnyire Keary, Author of 


“ Janet's Home,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d, (This day. 


A DRAWING BOOK for BEGINNERS. By 


Purr H. DeLaAMotTTEe, Professor of Drawing in King’s College and School, 
London. With 50 Plates, crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s 6d, (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


Miss MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852-68. 

CONTAINING :—The Emperor Nicholas—The Duchess of Kent—Joseph Hume— 
Lord Herbert of Lea—Lord Lansdowne—Lord Lyndhurst—Lord Palmerston—Lord 
Brougham—Bishop Blomfleld—Archbishop Whately—Sir William Napier—David 
Roberts—Father Mathew—Lady Byron—Miss Mitford—Henry Hallam—Lord 
Macaulay—Mrs. Jameson, and many others. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d, (This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





ice 1s, -——- illustrated. . 
SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSEHOLD READING 
FOR MAY. 


“OHRISTIAN SINGERS of GERMANY.” Part II. 
By CATHERINE WINKWORTH, Translator and Compiler of “ Lyra Germanica.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, lds. 


THE LADY OF LATHAM: 


BEING THE LIFE AND ORIGINAL LETTERS OF 


CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE, COUNTESS OF DERBY. 
By Madame GUIZOT DE WITT. 


With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby, from a Picture in 
the possession of the Earl of Derby. 


Situ, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
Postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 


FAMILY CLARET (Vin Ordinaire) ............per doz. 12s, 
DINNER CLARET (Sound full Bordeaux)......... 188, 24s. 
DESSERT CLARET (Fine flavoury Bordeaux)......... 36s, 

Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 

Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, Loadon, W. 











OLUMBIA-SQUARE MARKET.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEE, 44d, or by post 5d, contains:—View of the North Front of the Market 
Hall—Views of New Wesleyan Chapels—The Soldiers and the Builder—Parlia- 
mentary Art-phobia—The Diary of John Manningham—Art Union of London 
_—— and Various other Papers.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all 
Newsmen. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MAY, No. 


CCCCLXXIIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


* WOMEN'S EDUCATION. 


A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Chaps. I. to VII. 

ERIE CAMPAIGNS in 1868; or, How they manage Things on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

LIFE in INDIA. Chap. IIL. India Eighty Years Ago: a Retrospect. 

PRESIDENT GRANT. 

JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern Prince. Book II, Chaps. I to IIL 

A ROUTE from the ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC through BRITISH TERRITORY. 
By Sir Harry Verney. 

LORD VERNON'S INFERNO DI DANTE. 

The HABITUAL CRIMINALS’ BILL. By Henry Taylor, D.C.L. 

MILTON and GALILEO, By Professor Owen. 


Five YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 
> ot oy TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography. 
‘ost 8yo, 7s 6d, 


THe SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


STUART MILL, Post 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. MeRL&s D'AUBIGNE, 
D.D. Vol. V., 8yo, 16s. 


HSTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
New Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 
Ly Congregationalism. By W. M. Fawcett, T. M. HERBERT, M.A., E. G. 
Herpert, LL.B., T. H. Pattison, P. H. Pye-Smiru, M.D., and J. ANsTIz, B.A. 
8yo, 88 6d, 


Wwate RLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, R.E, Second Edition, 


enlarged. [Next week. 


M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected 
to the Present Time. 8vo, price 68s, cloth; or 70s, strongly half-bound in russia, 
[Nearly ready. 


RAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz, and a Visit to 
Ararat and Tabriz, By D. W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, (Yearly ready. 


ADORE, or TITIAN’ COUNTRY. By 


JostaAH GILBERT, one of the Authors of “ The Dolomite Mountains.” Medium 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, and a Facsimile of Titian's Original Design for 
his picture of the Battle of Cadore, [Nearly ready. 


TT RENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Third Edition, revised. With Map and 30 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS from AUSTRALIA. By Jony 


MARTINEAU. Post 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


(THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, 


with the Author's last Copyright Additions, Shamrock Edition. Crown 8yo, 
price 3s 6d, cloth; or, with Eight Plates, 4s Sd, cloth, gilt edges. 


MoOPs4 the FAIRY. By Jan InceEtow. 


Fcap. 8yo, with Eight Illustrations. [Yearly ready. 


N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp. 2 yols. 8vo, £1 17s, 
*,* Separately :—Vol. I., price 16s; Vol. IL, price 21s. 


HUSTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARDIII. By WILLIAMLONGMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8yo, 28s, 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By Jamxs Mitu. A New Edition, with Notes by Alexander 
Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





> 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 
VIEWS AFOOT. Popular Edition. By the 


Author of “The Byeways of Europe.” Forming the New Volume of “ Low' 
Copyright Cheap Editions of American Authors.” A thoroughly good a 
cheap Series of Editions, which, whilst combining every advantage that cna be 
secured by the best workmanship at the lowest possible rate, will possess a: 
additional claim on the reading public by providing for the remuneration t 
the American author and the legal protection of the English publisher, . 
Ready. 
. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 
- The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By “The Autocrat of the Breakfast. 


Table.” 
3. The MINISTER’S WOOING. By the Author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 
To be followed by a New Volume on the Ist of every alternate month, Each 
complete in itself, printed from new type, with Initial Letters and Ornaments, and 
published at the low price of 1s 6d, stiff cover; or cloth, 2s. . 


THREE TALES. By Witttam Havrr, From 


the German, by M. A. FABER. “Forming the New Volume of “ Tauchnitz’s 
English Editions of German Authors.” Each Volume, cloth flexible, 2s, or 
sewed, 1s 6d. The following are now ready :— 

. ON THE HEIGHTS. By B. AversBaca. 83 vols. 

. IN THE YEAR '13. By Fritz Revrer. 1 vol. 

FAUST. By Goerue. 1 vol. 

UNDINE, and other Tales. By Fougquse. 1 vol. 

L’'ARRABIATA. By Paut Heyse. 1. vol. 

. The PRINCESS, and other Tales. By Heinrich ZscHokKe. 1 yol, 

. LESSING’S NATHAN the WISE. 

. HACKLANDER’S BEHIND the COUNTER. Translated by Mary 


Howilrt. 


The BYEWAYS of EUROPE: Visits by 
Unfrequented Routes to Remarkable Places, By BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of 
* Views Afoot.” 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s. 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and _ other 


Stories. By Ropert BLACK, M.A. 6s. 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, with 
Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
ALFRED HENDERSON. Feap. 4to, 530 pp, 16s. 


The SHAKSPEARE TREASURY of WISDOM 


and KNOWLEDGE. By CHARLES W. STEARNS, M.D., post 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


a ig 7 yAT SY ’ THpa > 

The AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION of 

the NEW TESTAMENT: with the various Readings from the most celebrated 

Manuscripts, including the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrine MSS,, in 

English. With Notes by the Editor, Dr. TiIscHENDORF. The whole revised and 

carefully collated for the Thousandith Volume of Baron Tauchnitz’s Collection. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2s 6d; cheaper style, 2s; sewed, Is 6d. 


THT 7 IMATIC al ‘ aa 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION of Mrs. 
PALLISER’S BOOK of LACE: comprising a History of the Fabric from the 
Earliest Period, with 169 Illustrations and Coloured Designs, including some 
interesting Examples from the Leeds Exhibition. By Mrs. Bury PALLISER. 

1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


& x r ig » r 
DOMESTIC EDITION of the ROYAL 
COOKERY BOOK. By JuLEs Gourre, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey 
Club. Translated and adapted for English Use by ALPHONSE GOUFFE, 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. A Household Edition, in one handsome 
large-type book, for Domestic Use, strongly half-bound, 10s 6d. 
*,* The “ Edition de Luxe,” with the Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, handsomely 
bound for the Drawing-room, price Two Guineas, may be still obtained at alt 
Booksellers. 


The SPEECHES of SIR J. D. COLERIDGE, 


H.M. Solicitor-General (Revised and Corrected by Himself), combining all that 
may be considered of importance in the lengthened Examination of Witnesses 
in the Case “Saurin v, Starr.” Svyo. [Just ready. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the 


BELGIANS. With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Persons, 
from authentic and unpublished Documents. 2 vols. 8vo, Portraits, 28s. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 


JAMES AUDUBON, the Naturalist. Edited by RopERT BUCHANAN. 8v0, 
with Portrait, 15s. [Second Edition, ready. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. Small 8vo, 


6s. [Second Edition, ready. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


PUBLISHED DURING the YEAR 1868. With Index of Subjects showing at 
one reference what has been published on any given topic. 8v0, 58, 


oe 


PAQom whe 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS: 
FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Rosinsoy. 


3 vols. [This day. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By 


RicHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 3 vols. [This day. 


OLD-TOWN FOLK. By the Author of “U ncle 

Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. [Will be ready on May 15. 
LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. _ (The 
Autobiographical Adventures of an Eminent Shipowner and M.P.) 3 vols. (Ready. 
——————————— 
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